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FOREWORD 

\ 

A LTHOUGH in most of the schools of our cities and 
large towns various types of testing have become an 
integral part of tha instructional and guidance pro- 
cedures, the introduction of measurement practices has beeri 
relatively slow in our rural areas because of tl'c smallness 
of the administrative units and because of the lack of funds 
and adequate supervision. 

It is therefore timely that the problems involved in testing 
in rural areas be studied. In rural schools the practice of 
administering examinations to seventh- and eighth-grade 
pupils to determine their eligibility for graduation was 
already tn. existence at the time of the early development 
in new-type testing. This study shows the changes which 
have occurred in the form and use of these examinations 
under the influence of the testing movement and the ad- 
vancement in educational theory and practice. Sug^stions 
regarding the general problem of the use of tests m rural 
schools and the improvement of examinations are made, ^ 

It is hoped that the bulletin will be of value to al^ those 
who have to do with the supervisiomjind administration of 
instruction in ’the rural and village schools of the country. 

Bess Goodykoontz, 

■ Assistant Cortimissjonrr.. 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL GRADUATING 
EXAMINATIONS 


. CHAPTER I : THE PROBLEM 

O NE of the important testing practiocs in the' rural anti 
village schools of the United States is the elementary- 
school graduating or leaving examination. In spite of 
the wide-spread nature of this procedure, very little time or 
effort has been expended in studying it. It was therefore 
thought advisable to make' a study of these examinations 
upon which to such a largje extent the promotion of pupils 
from the elementary school is dependent. The plan was to 
answer as faf as possible such questions as the following: By 
whom are these tests sponsored? Were specif construction * 

methods followed? Is there any unifonuity in the construc- 
tion and administration of these examinations in the different 
States? Are these tests an aid or a hindrance to the child’s 
progress? Are the test items well constructed? Are the 
tests used merely to measure accumulated facts, or are they 
attempts to measure the growth of the child ih terms of his 
mental capacities? Are the tests placed at a period of tlie 
child’s school career w’here they will be of most benefit as an 
aid to further development? These questions arise 'as one 
contemplates the fact that in many schools of our country 
these are the only formal tests given to a child during his 
elementtiy-school career. 

It seemed probable that a perusal of these^ graduation-ex- y 
amination pn>grams and procedures would bring to light y* 

commendable practices in some States which w’ould prove of 
value to others ancL, in general, be a basis for suggesting 
further improvements. 

The early history of the elementary school leaving exdmi- 
natiop shows that it developed without the benefit of much 
concentrated direction. Most educators know that as the 
grade-school system developed in this country there devel* 
oped a system of examinations to serve the ungraded schools . 
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2 elementary school graduation examinations 

in order that it mi^ht be determined whether or not the 
pupils of these un^ade^l schools and village schools wen> 
sufficiently ^vanced to progress to the hi{,dier branches of 
learning Even after many of these rural and small-town 
schcKds had adopted grade divisions this examination pcr- 
sis e . he theory upon which the. examination was base<l 
after grade divisions were introduced in the rural schools 
was that since teachers in these rural areas had no direct 
supemsion, some test of the achieveanent of the pupils wa>; 
nwessjiry At that time the e.xaniinations were of the essav 
t>^e involvin^r questions or directions such as, ‘’Pescribe " 
Compare Outline State “Give reasons for” etc’ 
the answers to which involve considerable writing «ni the 
.part of the pupil. 

• ocrc-urred both in tlie rural scdiools and 

in the theoiy and ii.se of examinations since the nineteenth 
century. What has happened in the meantime to the ele- 
nientarj'-.school gradiiatintj cxuniination ? W"as the search 
or. these examinations to be a hunt for .some last .specimen, 
or would there be found a development difficult to recoiniize 
as having grown from the.se earlier examinations? 

In order to be ready to check on information obtained 
from the field tine first stop in the study was to make a note 
of all State staUites pertaining to eleinentar)- school gradu- 
a ing examination.s. Xext, inquiry- was made of the State 
departments of education and th^ county superintendents as 
to the regulations and practices regarding these e.xamina- 
tions. In all, 48 State departments of education and 92 
county superintendents furnished information. 

Tlie facts as found are given in chapter II, mid an analy- 
sis of the problem is made in chapters III and IV. 
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CHAPTER II.— REGIXATIOXS AXD PRACTICES IX 
DIFFEREXT STATES ^ 

T his chapter deals with the rcffulations and practicc.s 
found in tlie diflferent States in regard to the ele- 
mentary ^'hool leaving examination. In school sys- 
tem.s having a T-grade elementary' sciiool the examination 
is given at the end of the seventh grade; in others it is given 
at til® end of the eighth gi'ade.^ One common variiition 
examination systems is the- practice in 8-grade ele- 
me^ry schooLs of giving seventh-grade pupils the option 
to fake some of the graduating tests: This is often done 
bedause the examination involves a subject studied in the 
seventh grade but not in the eighth, and taking the exam- 
inaition at the time the pupil is finishing the subject increases 
his chance of passing. This common practice shows at least 
the partial dependence of this examination system on the 
subject matter of particular courses and not upon the general 
growth of the child’s mental faculties. 

In most cases the examinations described are those given 
in' the schools of counties which are under the direct super- 
vision of the county superintendent. This usually means 
schools in the open country and in small villages and toiyns. 
States differ in their rules regarding the formation of schwil 
districts, so that the size of towns’ under the sujiervision of 
the county superintendent’s office will not be the same in 
different States. » 

In the following pages the, States of the Union are,, 
grouped under two general classifications, to show (1) where* 
responsibility ‘lies for giving the examinations— local free- 
dom, county doti^inance, or State dominance, and. (2) man- 
datory regulations which are in effect concernioo- testing. 
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LOCAL FREEDOM. COUNTY DOMInAnTC, AND STATE DOMINANCE IN 

TESTING 

I. Local freedom States or those not giving uniform exami- 

nations. 

Arkansas New Hampshire 

Connecticut New Jersey 

Florida Rhode island 

Kentucky Utah 

Louisiana Vermont 

Massachusetts 

II. County dominance States, or those States giving exami- 

nations in some or all counties through th^ authority 
or initiative 4>f file county superintendent without any 
formal aid from the State department of education. 


Alabama 

California 

Colorado 

Georgia 

min^ls 

IntHana 

Maryland 

Michigan 


Mississippi 
New Mexico 
Ohio* 

Pennsylvania 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Virginia 
Wisconsin 


III. State dominance States are those in which the testing 
is connected in, an oflScial way with the State depart- 
ment. In sonje cases the only obligation^which the 
State department assumes is the preparation of the ' 
examination, while in other cases the State depart- 
meik is concerned not only with the construction of 
the tests, but also with the procedure in the examina- 
tion period and with the analy^ of the results. ' 


Arizona 


New York 

Delaware 

V.. 

North Carolina 

Idaho 


North Dakota 

Iowa 


Oklahoma 

Kansas 


Oregon , 

Maine 


South Dakota 

Minnesota 


Texas 

Missouri 


Washington 

&lontana 


.West Virginia 

Nebraska 

• 

Wyoming 


Nevada 


^ Although Ohio does have ao eighth grade State contesftt is placed Id this 
list , because the result! of the State test are Dot used for proD:iotioD purposes 
except Id rare inatances. 
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The accopjpanying map of the United States shows the dis- 
tribution of these different types of examination systems. 
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MANDATORY REGULATIONS CONCERNING TESTING 


I. States in which some or all counties give uniform exami- 
4 nations in rural or village schools, but which have no 
inanWatorA' regulations. 


Alabama 

Arizona 

('alifornia 


Illinois 
Michigan 
Mississippi 
New ^kleiico 


Colorai^ 

Georgia 


Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

South Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

\rh?o7^in 

Wyoming^ 


II. Mandatoiy by State law^for all nira4 or villajre schools. 


Indiana Missouri 

Iowa New York 

Kansas 


III, Mandatory by State law for all rural or village schools 
^ with certain schools exempted. 

Idaho— certain superior schools exempted. 

Maine — for certification of pupils from school districts without 
high schools. 

Nebraska — for certification of pupils from school districts with- 
out high schools. 

NeN’adn — for certification of pupils for entnince Into county 
high schools.* 

North Dakota — for certification of pupils from school districts 
without high schools, 

Oklahoma — interpreted by State board of education to mean 
unaccroillted elementary schools. 

Oregon— Stat6 superintendent Is empowered to accept In any 
county an organized plan of supei:vlslon and testing In lieu 
of State examination. 

Washingtdti— schools maintaining certain minimum standards 
exempted. . 

IV. Mandatoi^' ruling of the State board of education or 

State superintendent of instruction for all rural or 
' village schools except where fndicated. * . 

Delaware. 

Marylai)(J. . ' 

Minnesota — for unaccredited schools. 
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Montana — for unaccredited schools. 

Nebraska — (#re also Nebraska in list III above). 

North Carolina— (not only rural or villajre sclnsds but all 
schools of State). 

North 'Dakota — for all unclassified, grmbd. and cuiisoliilateil 
schools. (See also North Dakota in list III). • 

South Dakota. 

West Virginia— certaifi superior schools eieiuittixl. 

As a rule State departments of education and county 
superintendents have followed the State statutes if these 
provided for examinations, rejrardless of whether or not the 
provisions were mandatory or voluntary. An exception to 
this, however, is found in the case of Florida.* 

No attempt his been made to trace through the years tlie 
influences at work on these elementary school examinations. 
However, some of the more recent changes in State laws 
relating to examinations and other changes were described 
by State department officials and county superintendents in 
their reports. While some States have added laws or regula- 
tions strengthening the provisions for examinations, other 
States have passed legislation which does away with such 
examinations. As far as the whole country is concerned, 
there is no one trend discernible in regard to the continuance 
or dist^ontinuance of these examinations. 


•This State had the following school law passed In 1026: 

*• BOAEP ACTHORIZED TO PROTIDB E.\AMINATI FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


“ That the said board of control are hereby nuti zed and empowered to pro- 
vide a system and course of written examinations by question aad^answers for 
au the public high schools In the State and that no pupil shall be admitted 
to said high schools or be advanced to any suro'sslve grade therein, or ^^11 be 
permitted to enter any Institution created or maintained In and by tils act 
untU sneb examinationa have been bad according 'to such procedure, and the 
result of said examinations shall have be^n approved by the said board of con- 
trol In each instance and a certlflcste of such admission or advancement Issued 
by the said board of control, and the said board of control shall have the power 
to alter and change these rules and regulations from time to time wbere It sh&II 
be deemed neceseary/’ 

Although this law Is very definite in suggesting the use of examinations, 
apparently no examinations have been establlshs#. The State director of 
Inatructlon states (Sept. 20, 1934) that the law of 1028 referred to (the one 
above) has never been put Into practice by the State board of control. The 
State board of education has never given uMikamlnaiioDs either to elemen- 
Ury pupils or to hlgh-school pupils wlthinThe grades of the high schobls or 
passed any resolution changing the regulation which provides for tbe exam- 
inations as far as it could be determined. The only examinations which might 
be considered as given under their direction are entrance examinations given to 
the students coming to the 8t«te institutions from nonaccredlted high schools. 
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REGULATIONS AND PRACTICES BY STATES 


Alabama. — There are no State laws or regulations govern* 
ing elementary schcwh examinations in Alabama. However, 
many of the counties give tests in their sixth grades to aid 
in determining graduation. In Alabama the school system 
is usually a 6-3-3 sy^m, and the elementary period ends 
with tlie sixth year. Different types of tests are used. In 
some cuuntife standardized tests are used; in others th^ are 
locally constructed. 

Arizona. — There are no State laws on the subject. The 
State department last year encouraged the giving of a State- 
wide test to pupils in the eighth grade. Participation wa^ 
voluntary. The test used was the Arizona elementary * 
school survey test of 1934. This test was constructed by 
members of the faculty of the Arizona State Teachers Col- 
lege at Flagstaff. It is probable that the test bad some trial 
on small groups before being used as a State examination. 
The examination consisted of tests in language, arithmetic, 
sociaF studies, reading, geography, literature, physiology and 
health, spelling, and handwriting. 

No standards were set by the State department for pass- 
ing or graduation from the elementary school. Each county 
superintendent used the examination according to his own 
interest and ideas. The test scores were used by many 
counties, however, as achievement indexes. 

The I^partment of Education of Arizona encourages the 
aise of tests for many purposes.. These purposes are stated 
^ the report of the testing done throughout the schools by 
the State department during the year previous to the giving 
of the Arizona elementary school survey test. They are as 
follows: 

(а) It would iprovlde definite contact .between the State department 
and the Individual school and teacher. 

(б) It would serve to provide a definite check on the classroom 
work of Individual teachers. 

(c) It would encourage close attention to subject matter. 

(d) It would provide Information regarding bow well the teaching 
Job la being done in this State. 

(e) It would serve as an Incentive to better work on the part of 
both pupil and teacb^. 
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If) It would provide information by which comparison of cblldr«.*ii, 
In different schools and dlffertnit counties could be inade. 

(ft) It, tiwj, would plve confirmation rcganlinp the value of text- ’ 
books beinp used In the scdunds. 

California. — The State law definitely leaves the matter 
of holdinor elementary school gradual inji examinations t-o 
the discretion of the county boards of education. The law 
rtatLs : 

f 

0:>unty of e<lucation shall have power ter provide for 

the conferriDK of diplomas of graduation, by examination, and 
to issue such diplomas of graduatitui from tlie elementary schools 
of the etninty exc‘ept city schools governcnl by. city hoards of 
education. 

Nothing liereln shall l>e construed as prohibiting tlie county 
board^^fcducation from Issuing diplomas of graduation without 
examination to the pupils in any school which has been accreillte<l 
by the county board of education. ^ 

The diplomas of graduation from elementary schools herein- 
before provideil for shall be confem'il only uimn such pupils as 
have complied the course of study prescTn)e(l by the a>unty 
board of education. 

All diplomas granted the county board of education shall l>e 
on blanks furnished by the sui>erinteudent of public instrucllou, 
and shall be signed by the president and secretary of the board. 

County boards in California give examinations in only 
10 counties, according to reports from 50 out of the 58 
counties in the State. The exact procedure varies in the 
different counties. The examinations do not usually c^ef 
all the elementary school subjects. The following program 
furnished by the Stat^ department of education is fairly 
typical of that in each of the 10 counties. 

Quarterly tests are given by the countj* board of edacotlon 
in arltbiuetic, spelling, civics, history, and EngUsb. The work 
Is planned so that a definite amount of work is covered each 
quarter and qadstions are prepared covering that p^lod. Stand- 
ard graduation tests are given at the end of the term, results 
of the two test#«re averaged, and anyone receiving 7S percent 
or more la graduated. Teachers’ recommendations are taken 
in case of donbt. Pupils 15 years of age or over are promoted 
to high school with the understanding that they may have a 
diploma of graduation In exchange for the certificate of pro- 
motion if tbe high school principal reports satisfactory work 
at tbe end of tbe first* year in hl^ Bchooh^\ v . 
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Apparently in those counties which do not give official 
county board examinations there are often tests given in 
the eighth grade to aid in determining graduation -from the 
elementary school. The California State department reports 
as follows: 

In counli*>s n-ix.rtiu;: im. offl( . xaniiimlion uiv.-n by the county 
board of cduciitlon. the following procedure reiR>rted by one couiitv 
Is typical: • ’ ’ ‘ 

Graduation is baseil upon: 

1. A standardized aclileveniont test. 

2. A standardized ability test. 

^3. Reconiinendutions of tbe teachers. 

. 4. Reconmiendatlons of tlie superintendent nnd stii>ervisors. 

6. Dally record of this pupil. 

It is the plan to p-aduate any student who has sliowri growth ac- 
cording to his ability through the elementary grades. 

The chief of the division of elementary education and 
rural, schools of the State department of education writes 
further that the trend in California* is definitely away from 
formal subject-matter examinations. This trend is prob- 
, flfily traceable to thre^ factors: (1) the increase in the num- 
ber of well-qualified and adequately prepared teachers in all 
.types of elementtH-y schools; (2) the , availability of rural 
. supervision which provides for continuous professional guid- 
/ ^ce of the work of the teacher ; (3) the changing emphasis 
in education from the acquisition of knowledge as a major 
. objective to the point of Wew which feees education as a 
means of developing the total personality of the child. 

Colorado. The State law does not mention county ele- 
mentary school graduating examinations. The law does 
state, however, that the high-school committee in the union / 
high-school districts “ shall have the power to establish and 
^ prescribe the qualifications and manner qf examinations for 
admittance to high school.” This authority is not generally 
used by these union high-school districts. 

Aboat half the counties of Colorado give uniform exami- 
nations to graduating elementary pupils. These examina*- 
tions are ipually constructed by the county' superintendent 
or a committee of teachers, and a.re not tried out in advance. 

In a few counties the Stanford Achievement Test is used. 

The results of the te^ are used in conn^ion with teachers’ 
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marks in determining graduation. In counties not using the 
Stanford Achievement Examinations the subjects tested are 
usually arithmetic, history’, reading (including literature), 
civics, agriculture, and grammar. The Stanford exam- 
ination contains subtests in arithmetic, reading, spelling, .. 
language usage, literature, history and civics, geography, 
physiology and hygiene. 

Delaware. — The State of Delaware, although it does not. 
have any State law on the subject, haS a well-developed 
State testing pro^m in all the grades of all elementary 
schools except the first. In April 1934 the short form of 
the Modern School Achievement Test was given in the 
eighth grade. This short form contains subtests in reading, 
arithmetic, spelling, and language usage. For promotion all 
pupils must have a “ C ” average in arithmetic, reading, and 
English in the regular class work, and a general average of 
a “ C ” which is the median mark. The ^neral promotion 
average is found by adding 2 times the yearly average 
for all subjects to the general 
and dividing by 3. 

Georgia. — T here are no State 

ing elementary school examinatioim. Several of the boun- 
ties, however, give uniform examinations in elementary 
schools throughout their counties under the general author- 
ity given to county superintendents to supervise instruction. 
Examinations constructed by the county superintendent’s 
office have been used, as have also standardized tests. Stand- 
ardized tests mentioned as having been us^ include the 
Unit Scales of Attainment, the Stanford Achievement Test, 
and the Public-School Achievement T^ts. Graduation from 
the eleraentaiy school has not depended entirely on the 
results of these tests. In practically all cases the marks of 
the teachers hav6 also be^ used. The testing program in 
these Georgia counties quite often covers all or^ost of the 
grades of the elementary scdiooL 

Idaho. — ^There are certain school laws in the Idaho Statutes 
which give the authority to prescribe examinations to the 
State board of education. These laws read as follows : 

It shall be the duty of the State board of education to pre- 
scribe, frwn time to time, such' rules and regulations as appenr 
3726S*— 8fl 8 


l^uferage for standard tests 
4aws or regulations regard- ' 
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• to be necessarj- povernlng the promotion of pupils through the • 
several grades and classes in ail scliwls of the State, and to 
require a tj-pe of examination, or examinations, as will bUt serve 
the needs of the school system. 

High schools to receive nonresident pupils— exceptions. 

Provideil farther— that high schools shall not be required to 
admit impils who have not passed the eighth-grade State examina- 
tion or In some other manner established their fitness to enter 
said high school. 

In accordance with this p,ennissive legislation % State 
boaid through th6 State superintendent of instruction ad- 
ministers a testing program covering all eighth-grade pupils 
in the State^ except those in independent class A districts and 
a few other specially exempted independent districts. The 
St-^ndard Graduation Dxamination plus two specially pre- 
pared tests is used. The standard graduation examination 
consists of subtests in spelling, reading, vocabulary, arith- 
metic, grammar, language usage, literature, history, and 
geography. The two specially prepared standardized tests 
cover (a) Idaho histoiy and civics and (5) physiology and 
health. 

The different counties of the State arranged independently 
the marks ibto which the results of the examination were to 
be translated. The daily marks and the results of this 
e^mination were used, each contributing equally^^ to deter- 
mine graduation. A report of the superintendent qf public 
instruction regarding the use of these tests in Idaho is instruc- 
tive. A part of this report follows:® 

The schools of Idaho purchased approximately 8,576 stali^rd grad- 
uation tests for the present State-wide testing program. £me schools 
did not report the results of the test, and some results Were received 
too late to be Incladed In the official compilation of tlW Entire, or 
partlti, reports were received from 43 counties toOt^g 6,73o cases 
npon which the State medians will be computed.' This gives each 
county an opportunity of comparing Its median with the median of 
the entire State. 

The standardised objective tests, snch as the standard gradoaUon 
examination, have many advantages over the typfcal teacher’s exami- 
nation, or subjective test In the bbjectlve tests the qnestlons are 
more carefnlly ^ected, the time element la constant scoring is more 

•nd^* *^****^** ** P”**®*^ hy Frank P.’ Baird 
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uoiforn), the i>ersonal element is ellniinateil, and numis as standards 
are provided for comparison. 

> The median score of any group is coniinonly used to compare the 
achievement of that group with the achievement of some other group, 
or the achievement of the individuals who tcKik that test through*>ut 
the entire State. Ic is possible to tell at a glance whether the lueiliun 
score in spelling for one county is above or below the State median 
In that subject. The range of distribution of the test scores is also 
verj ImportaoL A narrow distribution may indicate rather unlfomi 
• acHlevement, while a wide distribution might Indicate a” luck of uni- 
% formltj in achievement, and possibly poor teaching som^’here in the 
countj. ^The use of tli© standard deviation from the mean is com- 
^ monly used as tlie bert possible check upon -the deviation of the 
acoreh from the mean. Medians have been secured for the State and 
for each county in every test Any superintendent desiring additional 
information or computation should write to the State, office. 

The expenditure of time and money in giving the standard gradua- 
tion examination, or any other standardized test is not Justifletl 
purely because these scores are to be used to determine, the number 
of grade school diplomas to be Issued. Their real value lies in their 
use as a basis for the improvement in instruction and efficiency of 
the schools. It is apparent that the test Jndicates more than Just 
the achievement during the eighth grade. .'Riey measure the achieve- 
ment of the child in all eight grades. It might, be desirable to test 
aU the pupils in aU the grades as h»s been done In several counties In 
the State. However, the money, and the time and training are not 
always available at the right time, and sufficient data have been 
obtained from the eighth grade tests to start some constructive and 
effective work. 

It is desirable to treat the compiled data with professional discre- 
tion. That the median of one county is the highest in the State on 
a particular test is commendable, but publicity does not of itself 
Increase the effectiveness of the schooL That apother county has the 
lowest median in a particular subject’ la not necessarily a reflection 
upon the teachers of the county. It merely outlines a job to be 
done, a piece of work that calls for concentrated. Intelligent effort 
during the coming year. In every test there must be a high and a 
low. Professional consideration of resnlts calms exultation for indi- 
vidual high scores and the realization of the problems at hand puts 
the low scores a new light before the supervisor. The following 
comments are very general and merely indicate a general course of 
action to be followed by the supervisors. 

The grouping of all the scores in each test and the computation of 
the average and median scores enable the critic to point out the 
counties where by compnrison the achievement in a subject Is better 
or poorer than the State average or mediae. The county superin- 
tendent, therefore, has some accurate objective knowledge as to the 
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comparative excellence of achievement In the county. A special graph 
has been worked out for each county ahowfng the medians for thri? 
.county 1ft. conii>arlson to those of the Slate. If a county superin- 
tendent finds all tlie medians for that county approximately the 
average excepting one (say In geography), and that one considerably- 
below average, her Immediate problem Is somewhat slmplllled. It 
might be included that the work is normal, and in general satisfac- 
tory over the county excepting for that one subject Tw'o Jobs are 
then outlined : First, a study must le made of that particular subject, 
the textbooks and supplementary materlM used, the length of the 
period, the preparation of the teacher8^Wc., until a reason is found 
that will explain the comparatively low score registered over tha 
entire county. Then, within the county, even though the county 
median Is a^ereg^^r above, a study should be made of those schools 
whose group scorM fall In the lowest- 50, percent, and particularly 
those below the twenty-fifth percentile. In this way the county 
superintendent can strengthen the instruction in the subjects where 
low scores were made, and will have a definite Idea ns to which 
schodls within toe county are doing the beet or the poorest work. 

However, no one teacher, and perhaps no Individual school, should 
be blamed for a poor or mediocre score. The children have been 
working for 8 years and their inherent ability'^ or intelligence varies. 
Special consideration should be* given these cases and arbitrary 
Judgments and catting criticisms should be replaced by tactful dis- 
cussions of the problems at hand. Even though a county has a high 
median in one test, or in all tests, toe county • superintendent may 
stlU have a number of schools with low scores which would indicate 
and definitely point out a place for constructive gupervlslon and 
counsel. No one test should be accepted as an absolute check on 
work done. Common sense Judgments of the particular cases are 
necessary. 

Ilunois.— T he law relative to the examinations in the 
elementary sbhool is as follows: 

, Upon the approval of the cohnty superintendent of schools 
any high school pupU may attend a recognised high school more 
convenient In some district other than the high-school district in 
which he resided • • •. If a recognized 2- or 3-year high 
school Is conducted in a township, located in a non-hlgh-school 
district, any eighth grade graduate residing In such township 
upon toe aw>roval of the county superint^dent of schools, may 
attend a recognized high school more convinirat in some district 
other than the township in which he resides and his tuition shall 
be paid by the board of education of tlie non-higb-school dlst^t 
in which he resides. If no recognized 2- or 3-year high scbolils 
^ conducted in a township located in a non-hl^-echool district, then 
any eighth grade graduate residing in such township may attend 
any recognized 2-, 3-, or 4-year high school, and his tuition shall 
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. be paid by the board of e<lucatlon ..f the non-hiuh-school district 
In which he resides. 

An eighth gt^de graduate In the meaning of tills act is any 
person of school age who gives sati.<!factory evidence of having 
completed the first eight grades of sch(v>l work by presenting a 
certificate of promotion Issued by the home school board, or by 
passing an examination given by tlie county sup*‘rintendent of 
schools, or by passing an examination given by tlie school nttendeil. 

According to these laws it is not compulsoi:jc/ that county , 
eighth-grade examin,ati<:fns be given. However, all the 
counties in the State ^en final examinations to eighth-grade 
pupils in rural schools. Standardized tests are used in some 
counties, while locally constructed tests are used in Qthers. 
Some of the locftlly constructed te.sts are made in conjunction 
with teacher-training institutions. There is no uniformity 
in the giving of these examinations, each county setting up its 
own rules. , Many of the counties will issue graduation cer» 
tificates solely on the basis of examination teSults, while 
others use the examination results in conjunction with the 
teacher’s judgment of the achievement of the pupils; 

Indiana. — The school law of Indiana relative to elementary 
graduating examinations is as follows: 

EaaminatioM for ffraduation.—The county supeiiDtendent shall 
. provide tor tbe examination of all applicants for graduation in the 
common school branches from township, district, or town schools 
during the months of March, April, and May, and furnish them 
certificates of graduation if entitled thereto. 

Most of the counties of the State give examinations accord- 
ing to the provisions of this law. Many of the county super- 
intendents of Indiana have banded themselves together in a 
county superihtend^ts’ association. This association, with 
the aid of test specialists and subject-matter speciiUista, pre- 
pares an annual test for each of the school grades in all ele- 
mentary schools, called the “ Indiana new-type test,” The 
, eighth -grade examination consists of testa in arithmetic, 
history, reading, language, general science, and spelling. 
Each county sets its own standard of graduation from the 
average of this test and the teachers’ marks. The State 
department of education compiles norms from the results 
of tbe test for use by the counties. 
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Iowa. — The State superintendent prepares examinations 
which are given by the county superintendents in all counties 
of the State under the provisions of the following State 
laws: 

Dutieg . — The superlnteDdent of public instruction shall: 

Prepare and supply questions for the examination of applicants 
for teachers’ certificates and pupils completing the eighth grade 
In the rural sch(K>ls, auil fix the times of such examinations. 

Rcquirem-cnig for admutsinn. — Ai^k’ person applying for admis- 
sion to any high school under the provisions of the prece<llrig sec- 
tion shall present to the officials thereof the affidavit of his parent 
or guardian, or If he have neither, hla next friend, that such 
applicant Is entitled to attend the public schools, and a resident 
' of a school district of this State, si»eclfylng the district. He shall 
also present a certificate signed by the county, superintendent 
showing profldenc.v In the common branches, reading, orthog- 
raphy, arithmetic, phj’slolc^-, grammar, civics of Iowa, , geog- 
raphy, United States history, penmanship, and music. 

No such certificate OT affidavit shall be required for admission 
to the high school In any school corporation when he has finished 
the common-school branches In the same corporation. 

The practice now is for the State superintendent’s office to 
make out two sets of test items — one of the objective type and 
the other of the essay type— and also to make possible the 
substitution of a standard test in any or all subjects. Regu- 
lations sent out by the State department in regard to music 
and penmanship are : 

1. All eighth-grade pupils who are doing acceptable choir Work 
may be excused from the eighth-grade examination In music. 

2. No penmanship questions are included as the county super- 
intendent- wiU-probubly wish to grade this subject on the general 
appearance of the papers. 

The scores on the examination are not sent to the State 
department but are used locally by the county superintend- 
ents to aid in the determination of graduation from the ele- 
mentary school. Some c^mties use the results of 'these tests 
as the only basis for determining graduation; in other coun- 
ties the results are used as contributory evidence ; and in still 
other counties the test results are not considered at all for 
this purpose. 

Kansas. — The examination Eystem in Kansas is carried 
out under the general direction of the State superintendent 
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in fill the counties of the Stat-e in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the law, extracts of which are as follows; 

ExatninaHonM. That .public cxiiininutiotis for coiiunun-scliool 
diplonias shall be held for nirnl schools on the third and fourth 
Siiturdnjs In April, and for grnde<l sthools on the second Sat- 
urday in May an<l the Friday next precMiuR, in each year at 
the county seat or at such place of pla<es as may be desipiateil 
l>i the county superintendent of pulHlc instruction and shall 
be graded by the board of county examiners or under the direc- 
tion of said board by assistants ap|M)inted for the purpose by 
the county superintendent; and diplomas shall be issued to 
applicants entltle<l thereto l)y the board of county examiners. 

Questions prepared by 8taf^ board. —The questions for the 
examination provided for in this act shall l>e prepar<*d by the 
State board of education, and shall Ik* mailed by tbe State super- 
int^dent to the county superlnteudent. at IWist 10 days before 
they are to be used. 

Examinations wtiform . — The exnminadoas provided for In 
this act shall be uniform, as to date and subject matter, tbrou£;b- 
out the State, 


Tho subjects tested in the eipjhth pjade in 1934 were read- 
ing, arithmetic, civil government, Kansas history, penman- 
ship, United States history, spellings English, and agricul- 
ture, while the same year in the seventh grade there were 
tests in physiology and geography. Kansas history was an 
optional test in the seventh grade. Each county superintend- 
ent'i^s the option of using the examination results as a sole 
detei^inant of elementary school graduation or of allowing 

up to, but net more than, 50 percent credit for regular class 
work. . . 

Maine. In Maine the State superintendent is required to 
furnisli examinations for use by th ise towns not having high 
^hools and which have pupils desii ing to attend high schools 
in other districts. More than 04 * half of tlie towns give 
these examinations. It is mandatory for the State depart- 
ment to furnish examinations upon request, but it is a volun- 
tary matter for the individual school districts or towns to give 
them. The law is as follows: 


Any youth who resides wjth a parent or guardian In any town 
^^4ch does not support tod maintain a standard secondary school, 
may attend any approvedv^oadary school to which he may gain 
entrance by permlaslon of Hioee having charge thereof, provided 
the said youth shall attend aVhool or schools whose courses are 
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approved by the State snperiotendent of schools, and In su«?h case 
the tuition of said youth sliall be paid by. the town in which he 
resides as aforesaid (chapter 173), said tuition so paid, shall, be 
made a part of the school fund of the town receiving the .snuie ; 
and towns shall raise annually, as other school moneys are rai.sed, 
a .«!um sufficient to pay such tuition charges: Provided, hoxcerer. 
That no youth shall be entitled to free tuition under the prrJ 
visions of this section unless he shall have satisfactorily passed 
„ an examination In common school branches, said examination hav- 
. Ing been irlven under the dlrectlon of the superintendent of schools 
wherein such youth resides, on papers procured from the State 
superintendent of public schools or unless such youths shall have’ 
satisfactorily completed a standard common school course of study 
which has been approved by the State superintendent of schotds. 

Some towns rely great extent on the results of these^' 
State examinations in dfetermining graduation from the ele- 
mentary schwl. The State department of ' education, how- 
e^er, urges tne schools not'^d base their eighth-grade promo- 
tions entirely, on such ea|®hations, 

Maryland.-— The following regulation made by the State 
board of education of Maryland requires county superin- 
tendents to examine pupils in all schools in all grades 
above the third: 

Bylaw 20. He shall cause to be held twice in ehch scholastic ’ 
year an examination of pupils apove the third grade In the 
various branches of t^r grade. The first examination shall 
be held in the'month of January of each year, and the second, 
during the last week of the school j'ear, or the week preceding. 
Each examination sjyill be based upon the half of th'e year’s work 
■ prescribed In the coarse of stud>-. The questions for the test 
. for the first half of the work prescribed In the coarse of study 
' shall be prepared by the county superintendent, or, at bis dis- 
cretion, by the teachers, and a copy of such qoestioDB prepared 
by the teachers, together with the answer papers written by 
the pupils, shall be preserved at the schoolhohse for 6 months 
and he open to the Inspec tion of any interested person. The 
questions for the examiDation~^s^oP 9 n the second .half of 
the work prescribed In the coarse of study shall he prepared bl 
the county superintendent, or under his direction in his office, and 
sent to each principal teacher in due time ; and the package con- 
taining the questions shall not be opened nntiMbe day of the 
examination. The connty superintendent shall prepare a sched- 
ule of examinations which shall be foUowed In all schools In his 
county. The examination questions and answer papers shall be 
preserved at the seboolhonse for 6 months, and shaU be acceasible 
to any Interested person. ” 
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The different counti^' of Maryland interpret this rem- 
lation.in various ways, so that no uniform description of 
the practice can be given. In some counties the examina- 
tions constructed and given by the individual teachers in the 
different schools satisfy the requirements of this law. In 
other counties a uniform examination is «riven throuErhoiit 
all the schools of the county. Some of the examinations used 
are constructed locally, and.sfune- are standardized achieve-, 
ment tests. There is no uniform rule regarding the use of 
tests in determining graduation from the elementary school. 
Usually the examination result is weighted equally with 
the teachers rating in determining^promotion. 

Michigan. — Several coimties in Michigan give examina- 
tions to elementary school graduation candidates^ In «nne 
counties the tests are locally constructed, and in other counties 
various standardized tests are used. The i^t^t. results are 
usually used only in conjunction with teachers’ estimates of 
achievement and other factors in determining'^Vromotion. 

Minnesota. — The»*State board of etlucation has made regu- 
lations for the State board examinations, which in the eighth 
grade are required in unaccredited rural schools and optional 
in aocred^Wi graded and imral schools. The regulation 
regarding the unaccredited rural schools is as follows: 

, (2) For a pupil from a noiiaccreUIteil uUpraded elementary school 

- in any county In thLs State or from any private .s<*hool In this 
State, the certlflcate rtiall be signed by the superintendent of 
schools of such county or by the head of such private school, 
respectively, certifying to the following: 

(a ) The completion of the 8 years of the State currlcalum for 
elementary scliool?. 

(b) The local schopl standing In^ch subject completed. 

(c) Pass marks In State-bo^d tests In accordance with one 

" of the following plans : * 

1. For pupi^completing the work of the eighth year in 

1033 or^rller. State pass marks hi at least six of the 

eJi^ment^^ school sul^jects in whidl State te^ts are 
given. Invading not less than four of the f^»UowlDg: 
Amerlcan^hlstoiTt artthmetic, geography, grammar- 
compoeVtwo, an^ reading. ' 

For pupils completing the work of the eighth year In 

1034 or later, state pass matks In at least four of the 
live following subject fields: Oeography, EngUsh. gen- 
eral science, inathonatlcs, social studies. 

• 372«8.*r-8*-^ — 4 ^ 


or 
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• ^ 

• 

The examinations are constructed by specialists appointed 
by the State board of education in accordance with certain 
sf>ecified regulations. The first six of these regulations are 
here quoted. ^ 

In»trwtiom for the Preparation of state Board ExaminatUm^ 

‘f 

1. Persoas charged with the preparation of the State-board exam- 
inations shoulti bear in mind the primary porpoees of the 
e.xami nations, which should be threefold: First, tb measure the 
achievement of pupils; second, toimpn>ve the qoaiity of instruc- 
flon • and third, to serve as an administrative and supervisory 
agency. 

2. For grades 7 to 12, Inclusive, the State-board examinations 
shall lie bused on the new State syllabi. 

3. For testing pupils' knowledge of factual material, the objective 
types of test questions should be used as faj as possible. The 
essay t.Vpe of questions, however, should not be eliminated. 
They are needed in testing pupils’ ability to Interpret facts, to 
reason from cause to effect, to organize subject matter logically 
and to present it effectively, 

4. Tlie following t.\-pes of test questions are suggested: Comple- 

tion, multiple choice, matching, specific answer, classification,^' 
and essay. Not more than 20 of any one type of test items 
should be used in one group or part of an examination. All 
test items should be numbered in the following manner, the 
number to be placed at the end of the blank : Example, - 

1 or 2, 3. The trtie-false type of questions should 

not be included, as they have been found to be unsatisfactory 
in small groups. 

6. The matching quesUons that are used should be set up in the 
following manner: 

Example X' Match each of the cities in group 1 with the cor- 
rect item in group 2 ,by writing the name of the city in 
group 1 in the properblank in group 2. 


Oroup J 
Halifax 1 

Churchill 2 

Ottawa 3 

Prince Rupert 4 

Port Arthur 5 

' Edmonton 0 

Quebec 7 


Group ‘2 

Dominion capital t 

Winter port on eastern coast. 

A city in northern British Columbia 

Capital of Alberta j 

French city of Canada 

Wheat port on Lake Superior 

Hudson Bay port 


1 

2 

3 

4 
6 
6 
7 


6. Tests should be as comprehensive as possible. Each test 
should contadn about ISO- queslions or test items. They should 
be of vai^g degrees of difficulty so as to measure the achieve- 
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ments <tf both the slower and the briRbter pupils. Ir Is sug- 
gested that ooe-thlrd of the questions Ih’ fairly etisy so that 
even the poorer pupils can do soinetliing with them, one-third 
moderately difficult, and oue-third .suffitiently difficult to test 
the achievement of the best puj>ils. 

There are two uses to which tlie State-board extiminations 
are put m Minnesota as indicated by the State-board re.gu- - 
lations and the instructions for the preparation of State- 
board examinations. One is as a factor « in determining 
graduation from the element a r\' school and the other is as 
a ^tate supervisory tool. 

Mississippi. — A few counties in the State conduct uni- 
form 'examinatiojis in order to determine eligibility for 
graduation. In some cases they are used as a partial de- 
terminant; in others they are a sole criterion for gradua- 
tion. Standardized tests' are used. 

Missouri. — The law of Missouri states : “ The county sup- 
erintendent shall inaugurate and maintain a system of final 
exfiminations and graduation of pupils who complete the 
State bourse of study for rural schools.” The State de- 
partment of education constructs and distributes .the ex- 
aminations required by this law. The following regula- 
tions are issued by it for examinations in grades 5 to 8. 

Quarterly examinations . — In view of the fact that schools are 
of oneqaal length and begin on different dates, It Is recom- 
mended that every school give the quarterly examinatioDS oa 
some Friday In October. December, Febmarj-, and April of each 
year. A date should be set by the ctionty superintendent each 
quarter upd* the examinations should be given throoghoat the 
county on that date, fi^ch group of • quarterly examination 
question will be based on the work ontlined by the courses of 
study for that quarter. The grades obtained from these ex- 
aminations may count one-fonrtb of tlie pupil's quarterly kvade. 

Teachers should do the work outlined In the courses of study 
and then the pupils may easily answer thq examination ques- 
tions. After the quarterly examinations have been given and 
the papers graded the teacher should make a permanent record 
of all grades of each pupil. Report cards showing the* attend- 
ance, deportment, and scholastic grades of each pupil should be 
made out and aeut to parents at the close of each quarter. 

Pinal examinations . — The final examination questions for 


on the same day throughout the State and It is recommended 

V 
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that the papers be graded in the office of tiie county superin- 
tendent. The grade received on the final examination should 
\ count at least one^thlrd of the pupil's final grade. In order to 
be eligible to take the final examinations, a pupil must spend 
2 full years in the A class and pass satisfactorily the quarterly 
examinations each quarter; 

Certificates of attainment should be issued all pupils who pass 
the examinations satisfactorily and made satisfactory class 
grades. No pupil should receive such certificates who has not 
maintained an average grade of M or above on all subjects 
outlined in the State courpes of study, the grade in no subject 
being less than I. 


The purpo^nof giving these examinations, besides that of 
aiding in determining graduation from the elemen^rtr 
school, are: (1) To measure pupil’s progress; (2) to pro- 
vide a means for diagnosing pupil’s difficulties; (3) to fur- 
nish a measure for the teacher’s success in following the 
State courses, of study. The subjects tested in the eighth, 
grade are English, health, history, geography, reading, 
spelling, agriculture, and arithmetic. 

Montana.— The school law of Montana states- 


Powers arid duties.— The State board of eilucatlon shall have 
power and It shall be Its duty: • • • 

To prescribe standards of promotion to the high school depart- 
ment of all public schools of the State and to accredit such 
high schools as maintain the standards of work prescribed bv 
tlie board; proi'idcd, that in all e.xamInatlons which shall be 
•given by this board and shall be conducted by the county board, 
of educaUonal examiners, to determine the sc.fiDlarshlp of cnndl- 
dates for promotion to high school, fifty percent of the credits 
required shall be based upon the eighth grade work completed 
In any school of this State and certified to the county superin- 
tendent by the principal or teacher of such grade. 


As an aid in determining graduation, the State board of 
education requires an examination to be given in all ele- 
mentary schools except those which are rated as superior ’ 
. Practically all graded schools are exempt, while about half 
the rural 1- and 2-room schools are. However, according to 
the regulations of the State board of education, pupils in 1- 
and 2-room schools are required to take an examination pro- 
dded by 4:he county superintendent of schools. In the regu- 
lations providing for these county examinations, as well as 
in the law prescribing the State*^ examinations, it is provided 
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that the final credit for promotion to high school shall al- 
wa}s be based one half, or 50 percent, on the class grade, 
and the other half, or 50 percent, on the examination. The 
State examination is constructed by or under the supervi- 
sion of the State board of education. The county examina- 
tions are often standardized tests, and in some cases they 
are the Standard Graduation Examination. 

The subjects usually tested are civics, history, grammar, . 
reading, arithmetic, spelling, and g;eography. 

Nehrctsha. The school law of Nebraska requires that 
eighth-grade pupils pass an examination before they can 
attend high school in a different district than that in which 
they reside. The law states : 


EverApnpll after taking this course of study (subjects of the 
first eight ^odes) may by applying to the county superinteodent 
take examinations In these subjects, such examinatioi^s to 
be held at a time and place designated by the county super- 
intendent and held by him or bis assistant, and at no time shall 
they be held by a teacher any of whose pupils are taking, the 
examination. The questions used In snch examination shall be 
furnished by the State superintendent and be the same in all 
counties each year. • • • 

• • •. Each member of said board (board of five to be ap- 
pointed by the county superintendent) shall give careful con- 
sideration to the grading of e^h paper • • and If poplls 

have passed with an average of 75 percen%n the subjects named 
In this chapter, no subject less than 60 percent, the codhty 
superintendent shall Issue a certificate stating the pupil Is en- 
titled to free high-school tuition, providing the ninth grade Is 
not being taught in the district where pupllV parents or guard- 
»lans reside. 


f % 

Although the State law is rnftndatory only in regard, to 
pupils who desire to attend high school in some other dis- 
trict than the one in which they reside, the State depart- 
ment of public instruction encourages all rural schools to 
give these same examinations to all their gf^duating 
pupils. ^ County superintendents make their own rules for 
graduation in their respective 'counties. The regulations 
made by the State department provide that seventh-grade 
pupils may take tests in some of the subjects and also that 
tests in other subjects may b© taken at the end of the first 
half year in the eighth grade. Th^ subjects tested are the 
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subjects in the elementary school course of study. These 
are drawing, writing, mental arithmetic, spelling, civics, 
arithmetic, grammar, history, general geography, English 
composition, reading,, agriculture, geography of Nebraska^ 
physiology, and bookkeeping or farm accounting All 
counties in the State use this examination. In the sugges- 
tions made in Bulletin K of the department of public in- 
struction “Rural Education Looking Forward^’, it is 

interesting to note the following, admonition : 

% 

Pupils should avoid spending too much time in cramming for 
eightb-g^rade examlnationa. The other grades in school should 
not be neglected by the teacher. 

Nevada. — The State law provides for uniform examina- 
tions for the admission of eighth-grade graduates to county 
high schools. It reads : 

All county high schools shall be open for the admission of 
graduates bolding diplomas from the hlghth grade of the elemen- 
tary schools of the State: Provided, That the examinations for 
tbe said diplomas shall have be^ given under the direction and 
aathorlty of the" State board of' education ; and to such other 
pupils bs shall pass the examination for admission to the county 
high school, which examinaUon shall be condncted under the 
authority and direction of the State boar^ of edncation. 

* Since the high schools of the State of Nevada are, in the 
main, county high schools, the use of this examination is 
State-wide. The exception is stated by the State superin- 
tendent’s office as follows : 

Students In the flrst-clasa schools >(the larger urban commnnlties 
employing 10 or more teachers) receive their certlflca'tra of gradua- 
tion from the e||;hth grade without taking the examinations especially 
prepared by the State, since their work Is 8uper\ised by trained ad- 
^ mlnlstrators and meets the same standard required by the State 
department for the rural district schools. 

The testing program in Nevada is peculiar in that two 
separate examinations are provided. The first test is given 
in each school under the general direction of the deputy 
State superintendent. Pupils must have attained a certain 
rating in their regular class work before being allowed to 
take the examinations. Those pupils failing to pass this first 
examin^ion are then required to take a second examination 
which is the Stata test. The subjects tested are : Penman- 
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ship, United States history, mental arithmetic, written arith- 
metic, music, grammar and composition, drawing, orthogra- 
phy, reading, current events, geography, physiology and 
hygiene, elementary bookkeeping and business forms, and 
- »^civics. 

New Mexico. — No uniform eighth-grade tests are pro- 
vided for by State law or regulation. A few counties 
give examinations — some construct their own and others 
use standardized tests. The results are used in part to 
* determine promotion.’ 

New York. — The State department of New York (the 
University of the State of New York) requires an examina- 
tion (called the “ preliminary regents exuajnation ”) for de- 
terriiining graduation from the elemenT^ry school in all 
schools or school districts not employing sufjerintendents, 
which means localities of less than 4,500 population. Prac- 
tically all other elementary schools in the State, with the 
exception^of those in New York City, Buffalo, and Roches- 
ter, also give this examination. 

The examination consists of tests in silent reading, writ- 
ing, spelling, geography, arithmetic, elementary 'English, , 
and elementary United States history with civics. The 
V State department -furnishes examinations in all subjects 
except writing. The principal of each school determines 
the mark in writing, but the State department recommends 
that a standardized rating scale be used for this pur- 
^ pose. The regents examination papers are corrected by the 
principal or someone' appointed by him, and the papers 
marked passing are held by him for 1 year and are sub- 
ject to inspection by the State department. In those schools 
^ in which the examination is-lkequired the results are used 
as a sole determinant of elementary school graduation; in 
other schools other factors are usually taken -into account 
along with the resujts from the regents examination. 

The construction of these examinations has involved a 
considerable number of persons. The test items are made 
first by committees of teachers or representative teachers. 
These test item^ are then reviewed by subject-matter special- 
ists in the State department and in some cases by a special 
committee called the “ board of revision.” 


T! 
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No^th Carolina.— a program of testing is carried on by 
the State department of public instruction in the seventh 
grade (the last grade of ^e elementary ^hool) in all 
schools of the State. A standardized test is used which 
covers the fundamental subjects of the elementary school 
course. The State department suggests to the superintend- 
ents that, the results be used only as cme factor in deter- 
mining graduation. It also makes analyses of the' test results 
and issues its studies to the schools. This elementary school- 
leaving examination is given under the general authority 
\ State department of public instruction to supervise 

the schools of the State. There is no State law or regula- 
tion of any State body requiring il. The North Carolina, 
examination is the most comprehensive of the State testing 
programs, since it is a uniform examination and is pven in 
all schools of the State. 

North Dakota. — The provisions of the State board of 
North Dakota relative to elementary school graduation ex- 
aminations are as follows: 

He [the srapeiintendent of public Inatractlon] gball have charge 
and supervision of the • • • examinaUons for eightb-^rade 
and hlgh-school papila • • •. 

Any pobUc grades In any city or Incorporated village or town- 
ship, orgBDize<l Into a district • • • whidi shall glva In- 

struction according to the terms and jM-ovislong oi; this act, and 
sliall admit pupils of either sex from any part of ‘the State 
without charge for tuition In the secondary sobool or hlgh- 
school department, shall be entitled to be clasalfled as a State 
high school, and to receive pecuniary aid as hereinafter speci- 
fied; Provided, however. That no school s^ll Be required to 
admit nonresident pupils unless they pass an examination In 
orthography, reading in English, poimanshlp, arithmetic, lan- 
guage and grammar, modem geography, and the history of the 
United Statea 

The. State department of public 'instruction requires the 
examination of pupils in unclassified, graded', and consoli- 
dated schools, since it is from these schools that nonresident 
pupils mentioned in the law will come. 

The examination is prepared by the State department with 
the cooperation of t^ teachers (xdleges. The county super- 
intendent is reep<^ble for seeing that the examination is 
given and for the scoring of the papers. The law is specific 
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in its requirement that admission to high school shall be based 
on the results of an examination. Graduation from the 
elementary school is therefore de|>€ndent upon the results of 
this examination if the graduatingr pupils are to go on to 
high school. In some exceptional cases pupils are graduated 
without passing this examination. 

Ohio. — Many counties in Ohio conduct county examina- 
tions prepared by the county superintendent’s office. Tliese 
results are used in part to determine eligibility for graduation 
from the elementary school. 

There is also an ‘‘ Ohio 8-year test ” sponsored by the State 
department of educatioiL This examination is made up for 
the purpose of competition for awards. Some of the schools 
which give these competitive examinations use the results as 
a factor in promoting pupils to high school. 

Oklahoma. — The law provides that the State board of 
education “prepare examination questions for graduates 
from the eighth grade of the public school.” The State 
board now requires the eighth grade examination to be given 
in all unaccredited elementary^hools. The ex*amination is 
constructed by the State boara of education with such help 
as swms desirable from the teachers colleges. The examina- 
tion is used as a sole determinant in promoting pupils from 
these imaccredited elementary schools to high school. The 
subjects tested are physiology, geography, agriculture or. 
domestic science, Oklahoma history, arithmetic, civics, gram- 
mar, composition, United States history, reading, spelling, 
and writing. Seventh-grade pupils may takfe examinations 
in the first four of these subjects and if passing marks are 
obUined be excused from taking these subjects when they 
are in the eighth gradd. 

Oregon. — The State of Oregon has provided by law that 
examinations for eighth-grade pupils shall be prepafed by 
the State department of public instruction, the passing of 
which will entitle the pupil to a certificate of admission to 
the ninth grade. It has also provided, however, that the 
State superintendent of public instruction may accept an 
organized county plan of supervision and testing in lieu of 
the State examinalion for that county. 

872 « 3*— 86 6 
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It Shall be the duty of the superlhthrident of jijibllc Instruction, 
.at Buch time as he- may deem advisable, but not oftener than 
three times each year, to prepare (jjhestloos for use in the exam- 
ination of the pupils of the schools of this State who have com- 
pleted the eighth grade in accordance with the provisions of the 
State course of study; to prescribe uniform r^jles and regulations 
for the conducting of such' examinations; and to prepare blank 
certificates of graduation for pupils successfully pass'lng such ex- 
aminations according to the standard prescribed by the State 
board of education, which certificates shall be executed by the 
county superintendents of their respective counties; and a cer- 
tificate 80 granted shall entitle the holder thereof to entrance 
into any ninth grade in the State without furth^ examination ; 
Provided, That the superintendent of public instruction may ac- 
cept an organized plan of supervision and testing when proposed 
by the county school superintendent of any county in lieu of the 
State eighth-grade examination for that County; And provided. 
That nothing in this act shall be construed as compiling district 
, school boards to admit nonresident pupils without tuition charge. 

Under the provisions of this law five diflferent plans for 
testing have been evolved through conferences with county 
superintendents to satisfy the different conditions of admin- 
istration and supervision in the different counties. 

Plan No. 1: 

At least two objective tests in the ^th, seventh, and eighth grades 
in the subjects of 

Arithmetic, language, and spelling In grade 6. 

Arithmetic, language, spelling, history, and geography in gra^e 7, 
Arithmetic, language, spelling, history, and civics In grade 8. 

Not*. — T ests in fifth grade are advisable but are optional with the 
county school superintendent. Reading tests are advisable but are 
optional with the superintendent. 

Plan No. 2 : 

A definitely planned and organized supervisory program of stand- 
ard testing rfnd special remedial work In one or more main subjects 
through several grades, or standard testing in certain specified sub- 
jects in certain grades extending over a period of 1 or more years. 

No™.— This plan has been devised particularly for counties having 
a regular supervisor in addition to the superintendent. 

Plan No. 8: 

At least two objective tests as under plan no. 1, but limited to 
fewer subjects, in sixth, seventh, and eighth grades, these objective 
tests to be supplemented by the use of standard tests in a certain 
designated subject or subjects in specified grades or by other defi- 
nitely planned supervisory measures. 
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Plan No. 4: 

A standard form test or detalle*! objective tost In specifled subjects 
to be given to seventh and eifchtb grades by n c'ertain date in the fall 
(suggest end of first montli or first 6 weeks). A definitely plannetl 
program of remeillal work throughout the year Is to be based on the 
correction of pupil weaknesses brought out in the results of the first 
testing. Another form of the same standard test Is to l>e given In the 
spring, or one or more objective tests in si»eclfied subjects are to be 
given throughout the year. 

Plan No. 5: 

The regular uniform eighth grade State examinations. 

In 1933-34 plan no. 1 was used by 24 counties ; plan no. 3 
4 counties; plan no. 4 by 1 county; and plan no. 5 by 2 
counties. The material for the objective tests is made up 
under the direction of test and subject-matter specialists in 
the Oregon normal schools, the University, and the Oregon 
State College. The general plan for promotion to high 
school is to count one-third on the examination and two-thirds 
on the daily work. 

Pennsylvania. — The law of this State under which eighth- 
grade examinations in some ci^unties ace held is as follows : 

AJl pupiLs desiring to attend any high school outside the district 

' in which they reside shall first satisfy the superintendent having 
supervision of the district in which they reside, us well as the 
superintendent or principal of said high school, of their fltnesa to 
enter the same. 

Many of the counties of Pennsylvania give' examinations 
in order to get satisfactory evidence of ability to do high- 
school work. Some counties give standardized tests and 
others construct their own. One of the few studies which 
have been made of county examinations was made in Penn- 
sylvania by D. B. Kraybill. Entitled “ The Problem of 
Admitting Rural Pupils to High School ”, it was pub- 
lished as Pennsylvania State College Bulletin, Vol. XXI, 
No. 35, December 15, 1927. This bulletin reviews the 
methods used for admitting rural pupils of Pennsylvania 
into high spools and analyzes the results of using different 
typ>es of tests in an experimental situation in some seven 
counties of the State. 

South Carouna. — ^About 15 counties of the State give ex- 
aminations to their seventh-grade pupils to aid in selecting 
those who are to receive promotion certificates. Some 
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counties use standardized tests, but for the most part 
locally constructed examinations are used. 

South Dakota. — ^There are no laws on the subject of ele- 
mentary school examinations. However, the State depart- 
ment of education constructs a final examination for use 
in all rural schools of the^ State. The county superin- 
tendents score the papers. The test scores are used in con- 
junction with the teachers’ marks in determining promo- 
tion. The subjects tested in the eighth grade are reading, 
writing, spelling, arithmetic, geography, language and 
grammar, science and hygiene. United States history, 
civics, and drawing. 

Tennessee. — ^Tennessee has no State laws or regulations 
concerning elementary school examinations. However, the 
State department of education does recommend that in each 
county uniform examinations be made by the county super- 
intendent or a committee selected by him for the purpose; 
that these examinations be given in central locations 
throughout the county under the supervision of persons who 
can be depended upon ; that the papers be graded by a com- 
mittee selected by the county superintendent ; and that pro- 
motions be determined by the results of this examination and 
in addition by the opinion of the teachers. 

Some counties . construct their own tests and others use 
standardized tests. 

Texas. — The State department of education suggests each 
year a standardized examination to be used by counties in 
the seventh grade (the last year of the elementary school) 
and cooperates with them in working up results from this 
examination. A large number of the counties (160 counties 
in 1933-84) participate in this program. A special test pre- 
pared for Texas by thi^ Harlow Publishing Co. was used in 
1938-34. The subjects tested were reading, literature, Eng- 
lish, spelling. United States history, geogbaphy, citizenship, 
sanitation and hygiene, and arithmetic. TTie tests are not 
used as a sole means for determining eligibility for gradua- 
tion. In one county, however, participation in the county 
graduation^xercises was made dependent upon passing the 
examimrffon, although graduation from the elementary 
schdel was not necessarily precluded. * 
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Virginia. — Some counties in Virginia administer stand- 
ardized or other examinations to candidates for, graduation 
from the elementary schools. 

West Virginia. — The State department of education re- 
quire's that in each county in the State rural consolidated 
schools use either (1) an examination prepared by the State 
department, (2) standardized tests, or (3) a county-pre- 
pared examination approved by the State department, as an 
aid in determining promotion out of the eighth grade. 
Schools attaining a rating as a model school, or a first-class 
school are exempt from the final examination. However, 
such schools are not exempt from the general testing pro- 
gram set up by the county superintendents as an aid to 
supervision. The State examination covers the following 
subjects; Health, arithmetic, spelling, language and compo- 
sition, reading and literature, geography, agriculture, pen- 
manship, history, and civics. 

Washington. — State examination^are giiten in all coun- 
ties of the State under the State law relating to the powers 
and duties of the State board of education iind the State 
superintendent of public instruction. The law is as follows : 

STATE BOABO OF EDUCATION, FOWEB8 AND DUTIES OF THE BOARD 

No. 10. To prepare uniform questions for use In the exomina- 
tlon of pupils of the State completing the gramnaarHKhool course 
of study, and to prescribe uniform rules and regulations for the 
conducting of such examination. 

QUESTIONS EXAUINATIONS 

It shall be the duty of the superintendent of public instruction 
at such times as be may deem It advisable, but not oftener than 
three times a year, to forward questions prepared by the State 
board of education for nse In the examination of pupils having 
completed the grammar course of study, to flx the date for such 
examination, and to grant certificates of promotion to pupils suc- 
cessfully passing such examination according to the standard 
prescribed by the State board of education ; which said certificate 
shall entitle the holder thereof to entrance Into any high school 
of the State without further examlnatlcm : Provided, That such 
examination shall be optional in any school district in which 
standard supervision Is maintained In accordance with rules 
regnlatloiM of the State board of education. 
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About 65 percent of the elementary school children are 
jn schools having standard supervision and are, therefore, 
exempt from taking these examinations. 

Wisconsin.— Practically all of the counties of tlie State 
give eighth -grade examinations in the rural schools, the 
results of which are used in pert to determine graduation 
from the elementary school. In several portions of the 
State, a number of the county superintendents have met in 
groups- and have cooperated in the preparation of the ex- 
aminations to be us^ in their particular gijoup. The 
numbers of counties in each group range from 10 to 22. 
There are no State laws or regulations on the subject, m 

Wyoming. — The State department of Wyoming admin- 
isters a State testing program in the rural schools, in all 
counties of the State except one. * This program includes 
testing in the eighth grade, the results of which are used in 
part in making promotions into the high school. The ex- 
amination questions are made up under the supervision of 
the State department of education by a committee formeil 
from the County Superintendents’ Association. The tests 
are scored in the counties under the supervision of the. 
county superintendent,. and the- test results are analyzed 
by the State department cooperating with the County Sup- 
erintendents’ Association. Distributions of scores are then 
s^ti^ack to the, counties so that the results in each county 
and school may be interpreted. The Wyoming testing pro- 
gram is the result of a voluntary cooperative effort. A 
study of Vural school organization by McLeod^ has in- 
fluenced the testing procedures in Wyoming. Her study 
was an evaluation of the methods used by rural schools in 
alternating certain subjects of the curriculum. In her study, 
history, agriculture, hygiene, and civics were alternated. 
This means that one year all seventh- and eighth-grade pu- 
pils were taught two of these sul^ts, and that the next year 
all seventh- and eighth-grade pupils were taught the other 
two subjects. ^fcL^od evaluated this practice by ^mparing 
test results on the subjects alternated with the test results in 
arithmetic and language in which the instruction was not 

^BicLeod. Beatrice. An E^valnation of an Alternate Plan of Rnral School 
OrganlaatloD. Ph. D. Xheals. Unlver^ltj of Waablnfftoo, 1933. ( Unpubllabed. ) 
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alternated. She found that alternation deterrent to 

learning. In working’ out her testing program for the 
r evaluation she improved the methods of testing used in 
Wyoming. 

CONCLUSIONS 

From the foregoing descriptions of State testing programs 
several Gonclusions may be drawn ; 

1. So far as direct State laws are concerned the only pur- 
pMDse for the testing recognized is that of promotion. Other 
uees of test results are not mentioned. Regulations made by 
>St^te boards of education, however, do mention other uses. 

2. Since there are many States which give unifoirii exam- 
inations in the rural schools withc^t direct statutory provi- 
sions therefor, it is evident that the school officials themselves 
advocate these examinations. 

3. Most of the examinations used are based very definitely • 
oil the elementary course of study, and particularly on the 
seventh- and eighth-grade course of study. Even whei*e 
standardized texts %re used there is an attempt to justify 
their use by adding tests which cover the local course of 
study. • For example, Idaho uses the regular Standard Grad- 
uation Examination, but has added to this examination two 
others — physiology and health, and Idaho history and civics. 


CHAPTER III : ANALYSIS OF EXAMINATIONS 

USED 

3 " TYPES OF EXAMINATIONS 


A TOTAL OF 83 examinations were reported upon by 
States having State programs of testing and by coun- 
ties in States not having a State-directed program. 
These may be classified into four general types : 

(1) The locally constructed unstandardized examination , — 
This is one that has been more or less hastily thrown together 
,and has had no preliminary try-out on sample groups to 
insure its being valid and reliable. The examinations con- 
structed by the individual counties are usually of this type. 
There were 35 such examinations reported upon by States 
and counties. 

(2) The locaUy constructed stamdardized or partly stand- 
mrdized examination . — This is the examination which has 
been constructed with considerable care. Usually a commit- 
tee of subject-matter and test specialists handles the con- 
struction of the test. The examination is often tried out 
and the questions evaluated before being used. M(^^|pf the 
State-prepared exaininations were of this type. T^^xami- 
nations reported upon which come undeV this classification 
are as follows^ 

Arizona elementary survey teat Ohio State contest 
Indiana new-type test ' Oregon State examinations 

Minnesota State bqard examina- Wyoming State examinations 
tion Comprehensive achievement tests 

Regents examination (New York) for Texas 


(8) The nationedly standardized aohievement test.— Th» 
names of these standardized tests and the number of times 


each was used in State testing programs or in coun^ pro- 
grams in States not having a State-directed program are as 
follows : 


WaiM 

Stanford 

Standard Graduation 

Modem School 

Unit Scales of Attalnment- 


Kumhtr of 
Umea reported 

14 

V w 

3 

3 
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Xiinibfr of 

Same times rrported 

Metropolitan 2^ 

ColambJan 1 

Plntner 1 

(4) TAe nationcdly itandardizfd general mental ability 
test . — There 'vfere only three different kinds of such tests re- 
ported and each was reported but once. They were (a) 
Henman Nelson, (6) Otis classification, and (c) Otis mental. 

Very little expert direction in constructing the local tests 
was apparent. In a few cases test items were made up by 
members of staffs of teachers colleges ; in many cases teachers 
in the schools in which the tests were to be given furnished 
test items ; but in a large majority of cases the preparation 
of test items has been assumed by members of State depart- 
ments of education and county superintendents’ offices which 
were already heavily loaded with regular administrative or 
supervisory duties. * 

The preparation of unambiguous test items, fitted to the 
ability of the students to be tested as well as to the course 
of study, and a tryout of these test items are very important 
{Kiints in the. preparation of examination questions. The 
locally constructed examinations show many types of poor 
questions. In view of the fact that they are not tried out 
beforehand, and because the questions often lack definite-’ 
ness, it is almost certain that the examinations differ con- 
siderably in difficulty. Definite statistical proof is lacking, 
however. 

Pertinent to this problem are the dat^ gathered in re- 
gard to the percentage mark for passing set up by the 
county supe'rintendents and the proportionate number of 
pupils who pass the examinations. The percentage mark 
of passing was fairly uniformly set by the different coun- 
ties at 60 for individual subjects and 70 or 75 for the 
average of all the tests. Since most of these tests were of 
the objective type, if one examiner marked a piper 75 per- 
cent any other examiner would also mark the same paper 
approximately 75 percent. Parts of a few of the examina- 
tions were, however, of the essay typo where variation 
might be expected. It may be reasonably assumed that, in . 
general, the tests were objective and the marking strict. 
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Therefore, if <5 percent is the universally used passing 
mark, any difference in the number of pupils passing in 
the different counties would result either from '(a) a differ- 
ence in difficulty in the examination, or (6) a difference in 
the actual achievement of pupils, which in turn results 
either from differences in instruction or in the mental 
capacity of the pupils,. Afe there differences in the num- 
ber of elementary school pupils passed or failed by these 
examinations? Table * 1 giv'es the data for 60 counties 
reporting on this point. This table shows that the num- 
ber of pupils passing ran^s from 99 percent in one county 
to 60 percent in another county. Inversely this means 
that the failure rate varies from 1 percent to 40 percent. 
Since these exanriinations are all giyen in fairly large rural 
areas (counties), no great variation in the ability of pupils 
or the efficiency _ of the teachers should be evident. It 
seems probable therefore that the variation between coun- 
ties in regard to the percentage of pupils passing the ele- 
mentary school graduating exanunatJons reflects mainly 
differences in tllicr difficulty of the examinations. 

Tabl* 1— peecent of pupils reported as passing ele- 

MENTARY SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS IN THE 60 DIFFERENT 

COUNTIES REPORTING. 


Percent 

Number of 
countiee 

Percent 

Number of| 
oouiUies > 

99 

1 

87 

2 

06 

2 

86 

1 

OA 

0 

80 

10 

04 

2 

75 

8 

03 

2 

74 

1 

92 

1 

TO 

1 

00 

17 

05 

2 



60 

1 


TYPES OF TEST ITEMS POUND IN LOCALLY CONSTRUCTED 

fiXAMINAT^NS 

The nationally standardized teste used are made up en- 
tirely of new-type short answer test items. The' locally 
constructed teste are also composed mainly of such test items. 
Some of the examinations, however, do have a few essay- 
type questions. There are, no doubt, many counties which 
still use essay-type questions entirely. 
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of the common forms of new-type question items were 
found in the locally constructed examinations. The forms 
of questions used will be illustrated by items taken from the 
examinations submitted. Reference to these samples will 
made later in the section devoted to methods suggested for 
the construction of test items and the improvement of exam- 
inations. j 

One or more illustrations of the different types of test 
questions -follows : 

Ebsat type: 

1. How did the Unitwl States come to i)ossess Alaska?. 

2. Describe the act of 1883. 

3. What memorable law was pa-ssed during Cleveland’s first 

term? . . ' 

4. What effect bad the Western railroads on settlement? 

CFrom u history test.) 

Dtrbct Rbcall OB Single Answds; 

Of the objective ty^ questions this is most closely allied 
to the essay type. It consists of a direct question or its' 
equivalent. The answer is definite but not suggested by the 
question. It is different from the completion item in that 
the answer does not occur as a'piart of or within the question 
itself. Samfle: ^ 

' Who wrote the following poems? 

A. Chambered NautUu!^ j ^ 

B. The Pled Piper of Hamelln ! 

C. The Raven 

D. Sir Qalahad 

E. The Barefoot Boy 

F. Crossing the Bar : ' 

0. In School Days. 

H. The Recessional .T r 

1. The Cowboy’s Prayer 

J. America for Me 

(From a reading test.) 

Completion ; 

This is defined as a sentence or longer passage which has a 
word or words omitted which must be supplied. Safnple ; 

DUvcUon: Fill in the appropriate terms. ^ 

In the New England colonies a large measure of self-government 

was attained tbrongh the ; In the Sontb through 

the 

(From, a history test.) ' 
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Alton AIK Tbstb — Two Rssponscs: 

*This is a test in which a pupil chooses one of two responses. 
Sample : 

Direction : Underline one of the two grammatical forms glr^; 

She asked, “ Is It . who made the Wst record? ” 
be 

(From a language test.) 

Alteb.nate Tests — Tbue-False: 

This is a test which presents a situation where the pupil 
is to react on the truth or the falsity of the matter presented. 
Sample : 

Direction: In the space at the right of the questions write “ F " 
If you believe the statement to be false and write “ T ” If you 
believe it to be true. 

1. The eye should not be rubbed to remove a for- 


eign body ( ) 1 

2. Sneezing may be called an example of reflex 

action ^ ^ 2 , 

3. Good health habits are most easily formed In 

childhood ^ ( ) 3 

4. Freeh air tnay be injurious to persons who are 

. overworked ( ) 4 

5. The cerebrum is the seat of the conscious mind. ( ) 5 • 

(From a health teaL) ^ 

Multiple Choice; ' ‘ \ 


A multiple choice item vis one in which a statement or 
^question is given which has several (more than two) comple- ‘ 
tions or choices given, only one of which is correct. Sample : 

Dii^ion: Write the number of the beet* completion of the 
sentence in the space to the left of the Item. 

The Courtship of Miles Standlsh is a story about 

(1) Jamestown colony in Virginia, (2) Acadia in Newfound- 
laud, (3) San Xavier Mission in Arizona, (4) Plymouth col- 
ony in Massachusetts. 


Matching ( Mo»ifid> Multiple Choice) : 

Sample: Each person named below In column 1 Is closely, 
identified with some statement made in Coludin 2. Place the 
number of the individual on the space by the related statement. 


1. Florence Nightingale 

2. Louis Pasteur 

3. Eklward Jenner 

4. W'alter Reed 

t). William Harvey 
6. “ Typhoid ” Mary 


Vaccination for smallpox. . 

Introduced nursing. 

Bacteria the cause of disease.' 

Discovered blood circulation. * 

Found cause of yellow fever. 

Discovered i nsulin , 


Carried disease ' germs. 




4 
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Among the variations of these standard types of test 
items the three following are typical; 

Type Na 1 : 

Numbw the Items In each of the fnilowlnir five groups in order 
of their occurrence in American history. 

1. ( ) Laying the Atlantic Caltle. 

( ) West Virginia ailniitte<l to the Union. 

( ) The Missouri Compromise. 

( ) The attack on Fort Sumter. 

2. ( ) Settlement of Pennsylvania. 

( ) Marco Polo’^ voyage. 

( ) Settlement at JouiestowTi. 

( ) Settlement at Plymouth. 

3. ( ) Discovery of gold in Crtllfomia, 

( ) The introduction of slavery into North America. 

( ) The Boston Tea Party. 

( ) Commodore Perry's visit to Japan. , 

» 

4. ( ) The acquisition of Florida. 

( ) The acqnisltlon of California. 

( ) The acquisition of LouUiana Territory. 

( ) The acquisition of the Philippines. 

5. ( ) The era of ^ water power. 

( ) The era of transportation by canal and rivers. 

’ ( ) The era of business expansion. 

( ) The era of reconstruction of the South. 

Type No. 2: > 

Faulty sentences. Each sentence below should be stated in better 
form. Rewrite each sentence correctly in the blank provlde<l. 

The school bouse is easily found coming down Elm Street 


We had ought to feed tlie wild birds in winter. 

\ 

2 . 2 . 

The lack of rain was why yve raised poor crops. 

3 — - 1--- 3. 

An island Is where the land Is surrounded by water. 

4. 4. 

Having said goodbye, the car turned homeward. 

5. 6. 

My grandma she lives In Chicago. 

6 . 1 — - - 0 . 
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Type No. 3 : 

A knowledge of the factors that have tended to develop one city 
may be with profit for purposes of comparison in studying other 
dues. Under group 1 below are listed factors that promoted the 
• ^wth of Seattle. In the blank spaces in group 2 compare Los 
Angeles with Seattle. Then answer questions numbered 8 and 9 
regarding these two eltlee. 


Group 1 

SEIATTUI 

1. Hus plenty of rainfall. 

2. Has a very ^>rod net ive hinterland. 

3. Has a splendid natural harbor. 

4. Has abundant waterpower near 

at band. 

o. Has coal nearby. 

6 . Is well situated for trade with 


Group 2 

LOB.\Nfl FTJCS 


1 

2 

3 



Alaska and Asia. g 

7. Has several trunk railroads con- 

necting it with* the East 7 

8 . Whl(^i 8 the larger city? g 

0 . Wh|A the most important reasop for it.s greater growth? 

9 


REI.u\TION OF THE GRADUATING EXAMINATIONS TO (XPHER 
TESTING PROGRAMS 


At the time that elementary school graduating examina- 
tions were first introduced and for some time thereafter 
there were no other formal examinations or teats be/ond 
those set by the individual teacher in the classroom. It is 
therefore interesting to note not only the influence of new- 
type teeing on the kind of questions now used in the 
paduating examinations, but also any relationships appear- 
ing between these graduating examinations and other new- 
^pe testing or standardized testing work of the school. 
No special attempt was made m this study to get descrip- 
tions of testing programs for the elementary school as a 
whole. Those reported are programs of testing so closely 
knit to the graduating examinations that the one could not 
be easily reported without mentioning the other. 

The programs in most cases followed one of the three 
following plans: , " 

Plan^ No. 1 . — ^End of year achievenient testing pro- 
grams in the upper elementary grades (grades 4 through 8). 
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A. standardiz6(l elementary school test battery was the com- 
monly used kind of test^in such programs. Sometimes 
only one or two subjects are tested, such as reading and 
arithmetic. The main use for such achievement testing 
seems to be in determining promotion. 

Plan No. 2 . — Testing j)rogram at the beginning of the 
year in the upper elementary grades (grades 4 through 
8). Standardized elementary school test batteries were 
also the commonly used kind of examination in these test- 
ing programs. In some cases testing is carried on in some 
one subject which is to be the objective of a special study 
or drive for the year, '^'he objective for giving, tests at 
the beginning of the year is generally for supervision and 
the placement of pupils. 

Pl<tn No. 3 . — Tests given at certain intervals during the 
school year. For this standardized or locally constructed 
tests are used. All or only a few subjects are tested. The 
\ chief purpose is to diagnose pupil and class difficulties 
so that in^ryction may be modified. 


CHAPTER IV: EVALUATION OF AND SUGGES- 
TIONS FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL EXAMINA- 
TIONS 


T he previous chapters have presented the situation over 
the country with regard to elementary school gradua- 
tion examinations. Some educators are ' opposed to 
these formal elementary school leaving examinations; others 
believe they are necessary. This chapter will attempt to 
discover the practical objectives of elementary school exami- 
nations, to discuss their value in the last year of the elemen- 
tary school, and to present suggestions for an improved pro- 
gram of testing. 

USB OF GRADUATION EXAMINATIONS FOR SUPERVISION OF 

TEACHERS ' 

In order to understand the uses which may be made of 
tests in the elementary school it is necessary to consider 
carefully the school situation. Rural and village schools of 
the United States are frequently without adequate supervi- 
sion. The same can also be said for many city schools ' 
Teachers in the rural schools vary considerably in their 
training. Some have little or training beyond the ele- 
mentary school iteelf, whereas others have degrees obtained 
from teaclierg colleges and universities. There is little lini- * 
formity between the different parts of the country in regard 
to the training of teachers. Are elementary school exami- 
nations useful for supervision of these elementary school 
teachers with their varied background of training? Xhere 
6e?ms to be a difference of opinion among educators in the 
matter. In one State the State supervisor in charge of rural 
education states that these examinations have been discon- 
tinued because of adequate supervision and the high quality 
of the teachers. In another State the supervisor of rural 
education states that examinations can be held to advantage 
in certain counties because rural supervisors have been placed 
in those counties. Actually the situations are entirely differ- 
42 * . 
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ent in thfe two States. In the first State very long and 
formal examinations had been arbitrarily administered in 
fural schools without any enort being made to coordinate 
these examinations with the more modem course of study the 
teachers were trying to follow. In this case omitting the 
examination was a progressive step. In the other State the 
rural supervisors were in close touch with their schools and 
introduced the tests as a part of a coordinated plan of super- 
vision. This also proved to be a progressive step. 

GRADUATION EXAMINATIONS IN RELATION TO THE 
“ EIS8BNTIA*. ” EILBMEINTS OF BU)UOATION 

The elementary school, more than any o^her^of the seg- 
ments of our school system, must teach the fundamentals 
of skills, knowledge, and appreciation insofar as these 
fundamentals are sensed by curriculum makers. The ele- 
mentary school graduation ^an^nation has been used to 
determine what proportion of ' these fundamentals the 
pupils have acquired. That proportion has been arbi- 
trarily set by school officials and until recent years has been 
the same for all pupils in any one school system. About 
two decades ago, however, the elenwntary schools began 
to liberalize their strict insistence that all pupils master 
the curriculum at the same rate. It was found that d& t^ 
differences in ability among individual pupils the acquisi- 
tion of the fundamental^ required varying time periods 
for different pupils. By removing some of these arbitrary 
standards failures have been reduced in the elementary 
school. 

Coincident with the liberalization of the elementary 
school has been the growth and development of the junior 
high school, based on the idea that the boys and girls of 
about the «|;e of 12 to 16 (pupils generally found in the 
seventh and eighth grades and the first year of high school) 
require an opportunity to sample a^ wider t 3 q>e of experi- 
ence than that found either in the last 2 years of the ele- 
j|entary school or the first year of the usual high school. 
Wie experience sought for these pupils was one which 
would bn^aden their knowledge in many fields, ^ve them 
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a chance to explore prevocational fields, and help them to 
develop desirable social traits. It was felt that the con- 
tinued emphasis in the seventh and eigrhth grades on the 
skill subjects with the quick transition into entirely dif- 
ferent subject fields in the high school was not the' best 
procedure for pupils. 

These changes in elementary. and early secondary educa- 
tion have changed our concept of the “essential” elements 
, in education. The essentials of education which the pupil 
must acquire have come to be influenced by two factors in 
the pupil— his age and his ability to learn. If the ability 
of the pupil is such that the rate of learning is so low as 
to preclude' his graduating with 1, or at the most, 2 years 
of retardation, then graduation should take place on the 
basis of a^ and number of years in school, not on the 
basis of his ability to pass a standard examination. It 
therefore follows^ that the strict adherence to a certain 
standard of achievement for all pupils as an absolute 
standard for graduation is not justifiable. 

What then is the function of formalized testing in the el«- 
noentary grades? According to the general principle just 
discussed, which insists that the child be adjusted to the cui^ 
riculum in accordance with his interests and abilities, testing 
beoom^ An instrument to be psed in the placement of pupils; 
in the individual and class diagnosis of strengths and weak* 
nees^ ; in checking on the achievement of the class as a whole ; 
and in checking the {^ogress of the individual compared with 
his expected achievement.' 

SUBSTITUTION OF A BROAD PROGRAM OP TESTING FOR 
GRADUATING EXAMINATIONS 

Studies have shown that results on well-constructed exam- 
inations in the elementary school do predict, within limits, 
success in high school, just as they do success in elementary 
school subjects Elementary school teachers’ marks also 
predict high-school sucoeas with a fair degree of accuracy. 
The position taken in this bulletin in regard to elementary 
graduation examinations is that testing at other times during 

elementa^ school grades will furnish as good, if not a 
better, basis for guidance in the secondary school, and at the 
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same time the results can be used inunediately for instruc- 
tional purposes. 

The trends in modern education emphasize that children 
should be studied and education adapted to their needs. 
Under this conceptioil of education testing becomes something 
which should go along with each step in the educational 
process so that each pupil will always have the optimum 
chance for learning. The tendency of teachers in^hose 
schools which rely largely on graduating examinations to 
neglect the work of the lower grades and concentrate their 
efforts on the pupils who are going to take the examinations 
is another factor which bears out the statement that testing 
should be done at strategic points throughout the course 
rather than concentrated at the end. 

The amount of testing which should be carried on will 
depend largely upon the resources of the school and tHe abil- 
ity of principals, supervisors, and teachers to 'make use of 
test results, ff onljt one test can be given in the elementary 
school it is suggested this be at the end of the fifth grade or . 
the beginning of the sixth grade. It is at that point that 
pupils have been exposed long enough to various educational 
influences to make a score on different lines of activity mean- 
ingful. Also, there is time left in the elementary school to 
do sojnethhig about the test results. 

Assuming that the fundamental subjects are tested at this 
level, or at spaced intervals, what uses can and should be 
made of the test results? In the first place, they may be used 
^ for a better understanding of the individual pupil : (a). The 
pupil’s ^neral level of achievement in all subjects as indi- 
cated by t&e test'resulte may be used as a guide to his general 
placement in the class, t. e,, to determine whether the group 
with which he works is the^oge for which he is best fitted. 
(5) The pupil’s achievement in each subject should be in- 
vestigated. If he is found to be weak in a subject the causes 
should be sought, and if they are remediable appropriate 
instruction should be given. If he is found to be especially 
good in any subject or subjects he should be encouraged in 
his work in those subjects. In some cases his interest in one 
subject may be used to stimulate interest in another. , (c) 
In each subject the tests may show the particular points in 
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which tife pupil is we^k. Instruction may, as a result, be- ^ 
come more efficient, (rf) The score on each of the tests and 
the average score should be recorded for use whenever the 
long-tune guidance of the pupil is involved. 

Test* results may also be used in studying the class as a 
whole, (a) They will show the general level of achievement 
and thus indicate the general level of instructional activity 
to be pursued. (6) The average scores by subjects will indi- 
cate specific weaknesses and strengths of the class as a whole 
and provide thereby a lead as to the heed for remedial in- 
struction as a class procedure.* 

Ill those States in which the State law requires an elemen- 
tary school graduating examination the test resuM& should be 
used with other data in guiding the pupil into the type of 
high school and the courde in high school best fitted to his 
needs, interests, and abilities. It cannot be emphasized t!bo 
^rongly that if a testing program using valid tests is u^' 
in the various grades of the elementary school veiy little can " 
gained, so far as the prediction of success in high school 
is concerned, by giving an achievement test at the end of the 
elementary school p>€riod. , ’ 

SELECTION OF STANDARDIZED TESTS FOR A BROAD 
PROGRAM OF TESTING 

ThQ tise of standardized tests has been of value in some^^' 
rural schools because the areas of subjecj^atter covered by 
the tests' have been greater than those taught by the teacher, 
thus influencing the teacher to l^pbaden her instructional ap- 
p^^. It has been pointed out so ofte^^ that the use of 
4|[|r for the rating of achievement might influence tjie 
teacher to i^rict her teaching to the areas covered by the 
exaiRin&^ion, but the converse influence — that good testG 
can show teachers new ccmtent or objectives— has been al- 
most entirely lost sight of. It is adnutted that thia jnust 
Rot be the primary purpose in using tests, since th^y e^ould ' 
not take tte place of the written course of study. 

As was shown in the previous chapter, both standardized 
and un standardized -tests have been used in the blemenhary 

> Urt A In the blbUocnpbr U « abort Mleetod Uot of feferoncct on tbe iim 
of teat reoulti. 
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leaving examinations. The standardized tests used were of 
three types: (a) The standard graduation examination — a 
test battery made up especially for elementary school 'pupils 
;who are about to graduate; (6^ elementary school test bat- 
teries; and (c) intelligence tests. If only a prediction of 
aptitude for high-scliool work is desired, the intelligence 
test is a fairly good instrument. However,' since the stand- 
ardized achievement test in general gfres so much more in- 
formation of value in guidance, if one test is to be given, it 
is recommended , that an elementary test battery be used. 
Elementary school test batteries cover several elementary 
scluK)! grades, usually all the grades above the second. 
These tests have national norms and the question items are 
based as far as possible on th^tmmmon elements found in 
typical elementary school curricumms over the country. 
Most of these standardized intelligence and achievement 
tests have been carefully constructed. A list of available 
tests batteries, including the standard graduation examina- 
tij^, follows; 

Every papll primary achievement test. Publlabed by the Bureau of 
educational measurementa, Kansas State teachers college, Emporia, 
Kans. 

For grades 1-3. Two forms. 

Subjects tested: (a) Arithmetic computation; (b) reading 
adtbmetlc; (c)’Bentence spelling; (d) word knowledge; (e) 
sent^ce understanding ; (f) paragraph meaning. 
lUln^a examination. Pubfisbed by the Public school publishing com- 
pany, Bloomington, 111. 

No. 1 fl!||| grades 3--5, Inclusive. 

No. 2 for grades 6-3, Inclusive. Two forms each. 

subjects tested: (a) Arithmetic; (b) silent reading; (also 
general Intelligence). > 

Indiana composite achievement test. Published by the Bureau of 
cooperatlfs research, Univeslty of Indiana, Bloomington, Ind, 

For grades 7 and 8. 

Subjects tested: (a) Arithmetic; *(b) American history; (c) 

^ Indiana history; (d) civics; (e) geography; (f) language; 
. / (g) reading; (h) physiology; (1) spelling. 

Metropolitan achievement tests. Two editions: National, and New 
York dty. Published by the World book company, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Primary I. For grade 1. Three forms. 

Subjects tested: (a) Word picture; (b) -Word recognition; (c) 
word meaning; (d) numbers. 

Primary II^ For grades 2 and 8. Three forms. 
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Metropolitan achievement tests — Cominuetl. 

Subjects tested: (a) Reading completion ; (b) paragrai^ mean- 
ing; (c) vocabulary; (d) arithmetic fundamentals; (e) 
arithmetic problems; (f) language; (g) spelling. 

^ Intermediate. For grades 4-6. Five forms. 

\SubJects tested: (a) Spelling; (b) reading; (c) vocabulary; 
\(d) arithmetic problems; (e) arithmetic fundamentals; (f) 
language usage; (g) punctuation and capitalization; (h) 
literature; (I). history ami civics; (J) geography; ^(k) 
‘spelling. ^ 

Advanced. For grades 7 and 8. Five forms. 

Subjects tested: As in the Intei'medlate battery, and in addi- 
tion, grammar. 

Modern school achievement tests. Published by the Bureau of pub- 
lications, Teachers college, Columbia university, New York city. 

> For grades 3-8. Two forms. 

• Subjects tested: (a) Reading comprehension; (b) reading ^ 
> speed ; (c) arithmetic computation ; (d ) arithmetic reasoning; 

(e) spelling; (f) health knowledge; (g) language usage ; (h) 
history and civics f (1) geography; (J) elementary scieuce. 

New-South achievement tests. J^ublUhed by the Steck company, Aus- 
tin, Tex. , - 

/For grades 4-7. Three forms. 

Subjects tested: (a) Language: (b) literature; (c) spelling; 

(d) vocabulary; (e) reading comprehension ; (f) social stud- 
ies; (g) knowle<lge of physical education ; (h) arithmetic rea- 
soning; (1) arithmetic computation. 

New Stanford achievement test. Publlshetl by the World book com- 
pany, Yonkers, N. Y. • . 

Primao' examination for grades 2 and 3. Five forms. 

Subjects tested: (a) Paragraph meaning; (b) word meaning; 

(c) computation; (d) arithmetic reasoning; (e) dictation 
(spelling). 

Advanced examination /or grades 4-0, incloaive. Five forms. 
Subjects tested: (a) Paragraph meaning; ”(b) word meaning; 

(c) dictation (spelling) ; (d) arithmetic r^sonlng; (e) arith- 
metic computation; (f) literature; (g) history and civics; 

(h) geography; (I) physiology and hygiene; (J) language 
usage. 

O’Rourke attainment tests. Published by the Educational and per- 
sonnel publishing company, 3506 Patterson street NW., Washington. 

D. C. 

For the elementary grades. 

Subjects tested: <A) Vocabulary; (b) arithmetic fundamen- 
tals; ^c) arithmetic recisonlngi (d) language. 

Plntner educational achievement test' Fiiblished by the Bureau of 
publications, Teachers college, Columbia university. New York city. 

For grades 4-8, inclusive. Four forms. 
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Pintner educational achievement t\*st — Continual. 

Subjects tested: (a) Information (peouraphv. historj-. health, 
civics,. etc.) ; (b) spell ns; (c) arithmetic (computation and 
problems); (d) vocabulary; (e) reading. 

Pressey second prade attainment scale. I’ublisheil by the Public 
• school publishlnp company. Bloominpton, 111. * 

Two forms. 

Subjects tested: (a) Si>elllnpr (b) arithmetic (fundamental 
operations and problems) ; (c) silent readlnp (rate and com- 
prehension ) . • 

Progressive achievement tests. PuhlisluHl by the Souftiern California 
school book depository, Los Angeles, Calif. 

^Two forms. 

Primary battery. Foe grades 1-3. 

Elementary battery. For grades -M5. 

Intermediate battery. For grades 7-0, 

Subjects tested: (a) Vocabulary; (b) reading comprehension; 

(c) arithmetic reasoning ; (d) arithmetic fundamentals;' (e) 
language (Includes spelijng and handwriting). ^ 

Public school achievement tests. Publishetl by the Public school 
publishing company, Bloomington, III. 

Battery A,* for grades 3-8, inclusive. Four forms. 

Subjects tested : (a) Reading; (b) computation; (c) arithmetic 
reasoning; (d) langua^ usage ; (e) si>elling. 

Battery B, for grades fr-8, inclusive. Pour forms. 

Subjects tested: (a) Grammar; (b) hlstt>ry; (c) geography. 
Battery C, for grades 4-8, inclusive. Four fonus. 

Subjects tested: (a) Nattfre study; (b) health. , 

Standard graduation examination. Published by the World btwk 
company. Yonkers, N. Y. 

A new form each spring. For use with elementary school grad- 
uating pupils In either 7- or 8-grade school systems. 

Subjects tested : (a) Spelling; (b) reading comprehension ; (c) 
vocabulary; (d) aiitl>metic computation; (e) arithmetic 
reasoning; (f) grammar; (g) language usage ; (h) literature; 
(1) history; (j) geography. 

Unit scales of attainment, ^blisbed by the Educational test bureau, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Three forms. 

Division I for grades 3 and 4. 

Division II for grades '5 and 6. 

Division III for grades 7 and 8. 

Subjects tested: (a) Reading; (b) geograimy; (c) literature; 

(d) elementary science; (e) American history; (f) arith- 
metic problems; (g) arithmetlc^fnndnmental operations; 
(h) speUing; (1) English — capitalization; (J) Bagllsli — 
punctuation; (k) English — usage. 
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CONSTRUCTION OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEST BATTERIES 

• 

Many schools prefer to construct theif own tests rather 
than to use standardized ones. They say: (1) the cost of 
locally constructed tests may be less; (2) the subject con- 
tent of the standardized tests does not fit the course of 
study sufficiently to be acceptablej and (3) there may not be 
a sufficient number of comparable forms of the test. Tlie 
last reason would not apply to the Standard Graduation 
Examination, since a new form is issued every year. ’ 

The making of valid and reliable tests necessarily re- 
quires jfersonnel familiar with the essential elements of 
test construction. Basically, personnel for test construc- 
tion is needed which has {a) knowledge of the course of 
study, (b) skill in construction of test items, (c) technical 
knowledge sufficient to make an internal validation of test 
■ items, i. e., ability to figure difficulty of individual items and 
from such difficulty iftdexes judge the validity of the items, 
and {d) knowledge and practice in interpreting test results. 
No one person is expected to have skill in all four factors 
mentioned. The personnel for (a) may be found among 
supervisors in city schools, instructors in teachers colleges, 
supervisors in State departments of education, specialists in 
curriculum construction in universities or city school sys- 
tems, and among the-classroum teachers. The personnel for 
(5) and (c) may be found among instructors in colleges and 
universities. The j>ersonnel for (d) may be found among 
instructors in colleges and universities, supervisors in State 
departments of education, an(!^p county superintehdents’ 
offices. There are many teachers who are qualified to con-' 
struct examinations. The foregoing suggestions of persort^- 
nel are made not only with the idea in mind of suggesting 
where qualified persons might be obtained, but also those 
who woujd have the time to undertake work of this nature. 

The central control of^the test construction work should 
ordinarily rest in the same authority that is responsible 
for the administration^ of the testing program. In most 
States this is the State' department. Where the State de- 
partment of education is fairly well equipped it is the 
logical place for centralizing this work. In some States 
the State university or some association of teachers col- 
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leges should function well ns a central agency. It seems 
probable that single counties should not attempt to construct 
test batteries if particularly reliable instruments are de- 
sired. Facilities for constructing tests are lacking and per- 
sons available for their construction are in the main those 
who have heavy responsibilities in connection with super- 
vision and administration of the schools of the. county. It 
is recommended that the unit of administration for con- 
structing tests be a State or some similar-sized unit. 

The most important steps in the construction of a test 
are here outlined.- It will b(‘ a.ssnmed that the test to bo 
constructed is one which covers grades 4 to 8. 

Step 1. Subject FieAds From Which to Select Test 
Items. The importune^ of each subject field in the courses 
of study for grades 4 to 8 must be first determined. This 
should result in a tentative outline of the tests and subtests 
to be constructed, which will include the approximate num- 
ber of test items desired in each section. There should be 
about twice as many test items constructed for the ini- 
tial test as are expiected to be used in the final form of the 
examination, which should include from 40 to 60 test items. 
In arithmetic fundamentals and arithmetic problems the 
number will necessarily be less— from 20 to 40 items each 
being satisfactory. At the same time that the number of 
items to be used is determined, the type of test item, i. e., 
multiple choice, sentence completion, simple recall, match- 
€tc., must be tentatively decided upon for each subject. 
The number of test types for each subject examination 
should be restricted to one or two. The number of dif- 
ferent types for the whole examination should be kept to 
a minimum. 

Step 2. Construction of TIIt Items. — This step in-, 
volves the initial construction of test items in each subject.* 
In some subjects the field should be analyzed into im- 
portant subtopics and the test items constructed should be 
{apportioned among these topics. This would be true in 
such subjects as history, geography, and health. In a skill 
subject, as reading, the important thing is to get a graded 
^fies of exercises. Samples of diflFerent types of tests found 
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in elementary school graduating examinations have already 
been given. 

^The following rules for constructing the main types of 
test items have .been adapted from Rinsland’s mahual on 
test construction.^ His manual gives sample items in prac- 
tically nil subjects of the curriculum. 

RULES FOR CONSTRUCTING MULTIPLE CHOICE ITEMS 

tr* Be sure to use 4 or 5 choices in each item. If ideas 
or items do not lend thenuselves to about 5 choices, omit' 
them or change them to test a little different phase of the 
same point. Four choices are satisfactory to grade 5; 5 
choices from grade 5 up are preferable. 

2. Use choices which might be plausible answers; if ob* ' 
viously silly choices are included, the real thinking situatio® 
is reduced to only 2 or 3 choices. 

3. Be sure that each choice, is in the same grammatical 
form as the main part of the question and makes complete 
grammatical sense when used alone with it. 

4. Be sure that (yply one of the choices is correct, accord- 
ing to every possible interpretation, all authorities, and 
dates. 

5. Do not try to test points acknowledged to be disputed 
h^authorities or varying from time to time. 

6. Avoid wording questions and choices so that the answer 

is perfectly obvious. The question should be a test of sub- 
ject matter ai^not just common sense. *• 

7. Word quStions in the simplest possible manner. 

8. Where possible, keep the choices short. Where it does 
not alter .the point being tested, long wordy choices can be 
avoided by transposing^ the question. 

9. Avoid the use of “ a ” or “ an ” as a final word before 
the listing of the choiqfis, as these words are definite clues 
to the correct answer. Jf all choices do not go with one 
or the other of these articles, place the proper article at 
the beginning of each choice. 

• 

'RlDBUnd, H. D. Hanukl for Conitructlns Objective Teeta alb Improving 
Oradlng in EUemenUrj and High Scbooi Subjecta. St. Loula, Mo., John 8 
Swift Co. Eev. ed., 193b. 
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10. Make the first,' second, third, etc., choices the correct 
response in about equal numbers. Do not allow the cor- 
rect response to occur in the same position for more than 
2 or 3 successive items, but do not allow a rcinJlar cycle. 

RULES FOR CONSTRL'CTIXCi SKkTENCE COMl’LETIOX ITEMS 

1. The greatest difficulty in making up this fonft is to 
make the sentences definite. In some cases different answers 
may fill the blank and make true and correct statements. 

•” f 

In other cases the same answer may be stated in different 
ways. On the other hand, items should not be so worded 
that the answer is perfectly obvious. 

2. The number of blanks in a single sentence affect the 
difficulty .of an item; the larger the number of, blanks, 
the more difficult, other things being equal. So many words 
may be omitted that there are not sufficient words left on 
which to build any thought. 

3. Do not make up completion items by sipiply taking 
excerpts from a text, then omitting occasional words. Com- 
pose the sentence with some central or hey wor4 or phrase 
oliiitted. 

4. The best mechanical arrangement of the completion is to 
number the blanks within the sentence and then provide cor- 
respondingly numbered blanks to the right in which the 
words or phrases- are to be written. This facilitates scoring. 

,5. Make the directions to the pupil clear and distinct. The 
following is a wording found clear to all pupils above the 
fourth grade; 

Directions . — In each of the sentences below one or more words, 
numbers, or dates are needed in the numbered spaces to makS^ the 
sentences complete anil true. Place the word or words In the 
correspondingly numbered blank to the tight. 

RULES FOR CON8TBUCTINU SIMPLE RECALL ITEMS 

1. There are three possible forms of simple recall. The 
first is a simple short (objective) answer to a direct question ; 
the second is a test item that instructs the student to name 
something or give specific information ; and the third gives 
a stimulus word or phrase. ' 
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2. Many of the questions of the old essay examination are 
either simple recall which have simple definite answers, or 
they can broken up into several recall items. When this 
Is done the test is made objective if each separate response 
contains one point. 

3. The response should call for definite subject-matter 
information. If the response' can be determined by gen- 
eral intelligence the test will not measure subject-matter 
knowledge. 

4. If it is impossible for the response to call for a single 

word, phrase, or number when there are phrases that are 
excellent answers, the key of answers must contain every 
possible correct response or the test should be rewritten in 
another form. '' 

6. When the test items are w’orded as questions and state- 
ments for the student to retell (as mentioned under no. 1 
above) it is better to put all of the -questions together in one 
group, and all of the statements together in another group. 

RULES FOB CONSTRUCTION OP MATCHING ITEMS 

1. The best arrangement of matching items is to place 
together questions requiring the %ame type of answer, thus 
not mixing in the right-hand column entirely different 
types of answers, which reduces the number of plausible 
choices and ultimately resolves the exercise into a multiple 
choice with only 2 or 3 'choices for certain items. For 
example, .such items as: 

1. ( ) We learne<l to sicim. The Ualiclzed part Is called an 

phrase. 

2. ( ) Robert Louis Stevenson wrote 

The first tests grammatical forms, and the second, which 
tests the knowledge of authors and their works, requires an 
answer of am entirely different category. Each matching 
group should sample the same general type of responses. 
The number of responses should always exceed 4 or 5, since 
that number is used in multiple choice form, and the prin- 
cipal advantage of the matching is that it offers more 
' choices than the multiple choice. 
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2. Do not trj’ to match items which have only a vafrue con- 
nection, and be sure the connection between the items of the 
two columns is clear. A sample of good matching is: 


1 . ( 
2 . ( 

3. ( 

4. ( 

r». ( 
0 . ( 
7. ( 


) The man who cr(>sse<l rhe Istlmius 
of Panama and dlscoverod tin- 

Pacific was . 

) The new leader chosen to lead De 
Soto’s men Into Mexk“o was 


) The man who explored Florida 

searching for a “fountain i>f 

youth ’’ was . 

) The chief of the Aztec Indians of 
Mexico was . 

) Labrador was probably distiivensl 
by . 

) America might have been better 
called ^ — . 

) In 1536 the St. Lawrence" River was 
explored by . 


1. Baltioa. 

2. Cartier. 

3. t.'uluinhia. 

4. Cortez. 

5. Ericsson. 

C. Moscoso. 

7. Montezuma. 

8. Pizarro. 

9. Ponce de Leon. 
10. Quivira. 


3. Put more items in the column from which the choices 
are being made than in the other, if jKtssible. This gives 
an opportunity for putting in a few wrong choices, but these 
wrong choices should be real and sensible. 

4. Check to see that onhj one word in the choices given 
(right column in the sample) .could possibly fit in the blank 
in each sentence and make a true statement. 

Rules for constnicting true-false test items will not be 
given, as such items are not recommended for use jn the 
elementary school. 

A point which should be emphasized in the construction 
of test items is that all the objectives set forth for each 
subject should be tested, if possible. By this is meant that 
the tests should cover more than a bare knowledge of facts; 
they should cover knowledge of principles, the correct appli- 
cation 'of principles, th6 ability to locate material relevant 
to the subject, and the skills necessary to the proper study 
of the subject. In st)me subjects other objectives, such as 
appreciation and attitudes, may also be important. If tests 
are constructed covering tliese various objectives the exami- 
nation will not only be a better test both of general achieve 
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ment and for diagnostic purposes, but will serve in some de- 
gree as a reminder to the teacher that there is more than one 
tvpe of objective to the courses she teaches. 

Step 3. Secxtring Rexiabjxjtt and Valimtt. — Reliability 
is the degree of consistency with which a test measures 
whatever it actually do^ measure, while validity is the de- 
gree of accuracy with which a test measures what it claims 
to measure. The statistical measure of reliability is the 
coefficient of correlation between scores made by the same 
set of ciandidates in two equivalent forms of the test or 
between two approximately equal parts of the same test 
corrected for attenuation. The statistical measure of the 
validity of a test is the coefficient of correlation between test 
scores and an accepted criterion. 

Reliability . — The reliaBility of a test is increased as the 
validity of the test is increased. For this reason the matted 
of validity is emphasized in this bulletin, since this is the 
economical method of securing the best possible tests. For 
the best diagnostic work it is important to know the relia- 
bility coefficient* 

Fff7/V/?Vy. —Since usually no satikactorj’ measure of the 
subjects to be tested already exists in the Ipcal situation, 
it is not recommended that any coefficient 8f correlation ‘ 
to indicate validity be calculated. Care in all the^ steps 
mentioned here for the construction of test items and tests 
will improve the validity of the tests.* In this step the 
special statistical methods for determining *and improying 
the validity of tests are given. These are as follows: 

After the tests have been constructed they should be tried 
out in the various grades for which they are intended. It 
has been assumed here that a test battery for grades 4 to 8 
is being constructed, l^pical grades should be chosen for 
this try-out. For good results there should be about 100 
pupils tested in each of the 5 grades. The percentage of 
passing on each item of each test through all five grades 
should be compiled. Those items are most valid which show 

* The method for calcuUtln(t the coefflclent of correlfttlon b glreD Id C. S. 
Office of EdDcaUoD BalleUn, 1934. no. 15, The Prediction of SocceM In CoUem. 
Wuhinaton, D. a Oovemmeot PrlntlDK Office. 

/ 
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an increased percentage of passing through the grades. Also 
the average difficulty of the test items os a whole should be 
about 50 p>ercent, i. e.. a test item has the best discriminatory 
power when about half the pupils get it right and about 
half get^ it wrong. Tlie ideal condition for a test to be 
used to cover grades 4 to 8 would be to have some items 
which are of 50-percent difficulty for fourth-grade pupils, 
some iteniis of 50-percent difficulty for fifth-grade pupils, 
etc., up through the eighth grade.* A few items which 
will be passed by most fourth graders and a few items which 
are veiy difficult for eighth graders should also be included. 
The ideal distribution of items is illustrated for a 5<^-iteni 
test in table 2.. 

Table 2— SCGGESTED DISTRIBUTION OF TE^ST ITEMS ON 
THE BASIS OF DIFFICULTY FUR A TEST COVERING GRADES 
4 TO 8 (50 ITEMS) 


. 1 

Kainbcr of test 


Percent of diflficuliy by grades 


1 itrms 

4 

1 

r 

1 

6 

1 

1 

s 

N 

3 ' 

20 

15 

10 

5 

0 

4 i 

35 

27 5 

20 

12 5 

5 

7 1 

1 50 

40 

30 

30 

10 

7 

fiO 

50 

40 

30 

20 

8 

70 

60 

50 

40 

• 30 

7 

SO 

70 

60 

50 

40 

7 

90 

SO 

70 

60 

50 

J - 1 

W 

87. 5 

80 

72 5 

65 

Avenge- for 1 

100 

95 

00 


«, 1 

50 items. . - ^ 

6S 0 1 

1 I 

1 59.0 

1 1 

i 50.0 

1 1 

41.0 

1 

320 j 


fipfaiM/fon.— Th« table ragirests that the test Itenis be so coD5tructed that in the (ourtb 
gride 20 permt of the pupils will fall on 3 items. 35 percent of the pupils will fail on 4 Items, 
oOpercant of ih^ pupils will fill on 7 items, etc. The figures for the other grades are to be read 
Id 1 iimiltr maxiDer 

For a subject which does not run through several years the 
method of getting valid test items through a decrease in 
difficulty does not, of co^irse, fipply. For a test which is 
given in one grade only, one of the methods of internal vali- 
dation may be used. These various methods have been 
brought together in a technical bulletin by Long, Sandiford, 

t aiBcnnloD of tevt-item difflcalty Sriiionda, P. M., Cliolcc of 
Items for a Teat on a Basis of Difflcultj. Journal of Education PaycholoKT 
20:481-498, October 1929. 
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ct al.’ In general the method of internal validation consists 
of finding the validity of each item in discriminating between 
pupils of. different levels of ability. Discriminating power 
may be defined as the degree to which success or failure on 
the item is in itself Indicative of ability in the general func- 
tion presumed to be measured by the test as a whole. An 
item is perfect in discriminating power when any pupil who 
responds correctly to it ranks higher in the appropriate 
ability than any pupil who i-esponds incorrectly. One of the 
simple methods of doing this is as follows: 

1. Af ranee the test papers in order of the size of the total test 

scores. 

2. Divide tlie papers into two proups — one the poorest 27 percent 

of the papers and the other liighest 27 percent of the papers. 

Discard the other papers. 

3. For each of these 2 goups, examine eacli Item of the test, mak- 

ing the following three calculations in respect of it : 

(a) The percentage of pocal pupils passing the item. 

(b) The percentage of poor pupils passing the Item. 

(c) Subtract (b). from (a). 

If this Is done the validity of each item may be judged by 
the size of the difference obtained in (c). An example of 
the first few test items following this procedure might be 
as follows: 


4em 

Percentaffe of right 
answers 

Difference 

Highest 27 
I>ercent 

Lowest 27 
percent 

1 

46 

72 

-26 

2 

8 

0 

- 1 

3 

80 

50 

30 

4-_ 

75 

42 

33 

6 

33 

33 

0 

6 

18 

5 

13 

, 7_. 

64 

53 

11 

8 - 

08 

95 

3 


The validity of items 3, 4, 6, and 7 is good, since the good 
pupils pass with considerably greater frequency than the poor 
pupils. Items 2, 5, and 8 appear to have little discriminating 


‘ Wng J. A. ; SandlfoM, P.; et al. Tte Validation of Teat Items. Balletln 
Canada^*’*'^'"®”* Educational Reaearch, University of Toronto. Toronto. 
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power, while with item 1 the poor pupils do actually better 
than the good pupils. While investigating the validity of 
test items by this method the average j>ercentage of right 
answers or failures for all pupils may also be calpulated. 
Items that average about 50 percent in difficulty ore to be 
preferred over others. 

On the hmsis of the results of the item difficulty count, the 
final te?t for each subject may be arranged. The percentages 
given here would be most applicable if the tests w’ere given at 
about the middle of the year. If the tests are given at the 
beginni^ of the year the percentages of difficulty should be 
a little higher, and if the tests are given at the end of the 
year the percentages should be lower. 

Since the examination is designed to encourage the pupil 
to do his best, the highest validity is secured by a steatly 
performance on the part of the pupil. • The steadiest per- 
formance is probably obtained when the pupil is working at 
his maximum capacity. Therefore the questions should be 
arranged in order of increasing difficulty, since this is perhaps 
the best nuethod of securing the pupil’s interest and effort. 
If the pupil succeeds with the earlier and easier que.rtions, he 
is encouraged to continue his efforts with the later and more 
difficult ones. 

If it is desired to have definite norfns established before the 
test' is given over a wide area, thi.s final test sho.uld be given 
to a sufficient sample in each grade. .A. table of grade equiv- 
alents ^ then be worked out. Although this enhances the 
immediate value of the tests it is not a necessary part of the 
prelinunary work, since such gradeequivatentscan be quickly 
w<rt*ked ou^from the regular testing results and sent to 
teachers foru^ in interpreting test scores. 

The time necessaiy for the various tests can be judged from 
the time it takes the pupils to finish each test in the prelim- 
inary try-out. Th^ time limits should be generous. The 
time allowed on the whole test battery Should be such that the 
test can be administered easily during one school day. There 
should be definite time limits on the different s^jects to 
insure an even distribution of e'ffortover the differ^it .subjects 
of the curriculum. / 


CHAPTER V: SUMMARY QF FINDINGS. AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

■4 

FINDINGS ~ 

1. Extent of the use of elementary school graduating exam- 
inations: , 

(a) Twenty-one States administer State- wide exam(ina- 
. tions at tKe end of the elementary school period 
as an aid in detemuning eligibility for gradua- 
tion. 

\ (b) In 16 other States all or some of the counties ad- 

\ minister graduating examinations on a county- 

,] wide basis. 

2. State and county official regulations regarding elementary 

school graduating examinations : 

Some States have statutory regulations for the ad- 
ministration of examinations on either a State-wide 
basis or in counties in the rural and village schools. In 
other States the State boards of elducatioh have set up 
regulations for such examinations. Where the State 
boards of education make their own regulations the ele- 
mentary school graduation examinations are sometimes 
given in all the schools of the State, r Di States not 
having mandator}' regulations concerning these exami- 
nations some of the counties have given examinations 
over such a long period of time that the custom has 
become as strong as law. ^ 

3. Types of examinations used and subjects tested : 

Standardized elementary school test batteries are used 
in some States. For the- most part, however, locally 
constructed tests are used. The subjects tested usually 
' include arithmetic, reading, spelling, English, history 
and civics, geography, and physiology and hygiene. The 
examinations are invariably based upon the State course 
of study, 
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4. Methods of constructing examinations: 

Committees of subject-matter si>ecialists and experts 
in test construction collaljorated in constructing some 
of*the examinations. In such cases the test items were 
carefully selected. .Sometimes a revision was made of 
the test items selected by trying out the items on a « 
small group, l^st examinations, however, have been 
made up withou^iiuch analysis of the course of studv; 
without preliminary study of the test items; and with- 
out a try-out of the material. 

5. Types of questions: 

The standardized tests arc composed of the now-tvpe, ' 

, short answer test items. The locally copstructed ex- 
aminations were also in the main of this type. A few 
examinations are still composed entirely of essay-type 
questions. Many of the questions are good. There are, ^ 
however, many test items, which althougli adhering to 
the new-type fonn, are poorly worded. 

6. Validity of the test results: 

The validity of the test results is necessarily depend- 
ent in part upon the methods used in constructing the 
examinations. The validity of these examinations for 
use in determining eligibility for graduation from the 
el^entary school also is dejxmdent upon the compar- 
abiK^ of the scores on the examinations for different 
yearsX Except for the standardized tests, no such com- 
parablascores or arrangements for finding compatable 
scores were reported. Since the new examinations con- 
structed year after year have no known comparability,^^ 
the percentage of pupils passing differs year by yea^^ 
Actually these tests furnish^ no definite- standard for 
promotion. 

7. Relation of the elementary school grathiatirig examina- 

tion to other testing jirograms of the school. 

In most schools the ^aduating examination was the 
only formal ty{te of testing carried on in the school. 
However, in some States and counties this final exam- 
.ination was but a part of a broader program of testing 
carried on through several or all of the elementary 
grades. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS - 

’ r 

1. That examinations which are used mainly to determine 

eligibility for graduation from the elementary school 
be discontinued. 

2. That legislation be secured which will give the authority 

to make rules and regulations regarding the accrediting 
and supervision of elementary schools to the State 
boards of education. Such authority will make pos- 
sible a flexibility in the testing program of each State. 

3. That in those States where a need for better pupil guid- 

ance, knowledge of individual differences, or a check 
uppu the efficiency of the curriculum is felt a testing 
program be .established. ‘ Some suggestions regarding 
the important points of such a program are as follows: 

(a) An examination to be used in rural and village 

.schools over a whole State or large portion of 
the State. 

(b) An examination which covers several of the ele- 

mentary school grades. If only one grade can 
be economically tested, this should be the sixth 
grade in 8-year elementary school systems or the 
fifth or sixth grade in 7-year elementary school 
systems. 

(c) An examination which is constructed by a commit- 

tee of test specialists and subject-matter sp>ecial- 
ists appointed for the- purpose. 

(d) An examinarton which (Movers as many of the ob- 

jectives of the subjects tested as possible. 

(e) As far as possible- the tests should be constructed 

so that the diagiiosis of pi^il weaknesses and 
strengths can be made in c^er that remedial in- 
struction may follow. / 

4. The teacher should give and sepre the examination under 

• the direction of the county superintendent and the 
State department of education. The scores for the dif- 
ferent pupils should be made available to the county 
superintendent for use in compiling av^age scores by 
grades and in the supervision of jnstruction. 
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